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HAROLD W. STOKE 


The American College President 


This book by the president of Queens College, New York City, portrays, in the 
round, the central figure of the academic world at the same time it provides 
a telescopic view from the vantage point of the president’s chair into the fascinat- 
ing complexities of higher education. Dr. Stoke writes with practical insight, 
candor, and charm about the pleasures and pains of the position, and examines 
the pressures of growth under which the president as Man of Learning is giving 
way to the Man of Management. His analysis of the frustrations and tensions 
that beset most college faculties, contrasted with the demands of the student body, 
provides a sharp insight into the “uneasy campus” today. 


$3.50 
ORDWAY TEAD 


The Climate of Learning 


A CONSTRUCTIVE ATTACK ON COMPLACENCY IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


A noted teacher and administrator calls on our colleges to overcome mediocrity 
and intensify the passion for learning and personal intellectual growth that is the 
hallmark of quality in education. He evaluates the importance of clear and 
consistent objectives, flexibility of method, adequate plant, close faculty-student 
relationships, sound guidance and counseling services—stressing throughout the 
need for dedication in each segment of the academic community. 


$2.50 
JOHN S. BRUBACHER and WILLIS RUDY 


Higher Education in Transition 
AN AMERICAN HISTORY, 1636-1956 


At a time when our colleges and universities face momentous questions of new 
growth and direction, this book brilliantly clarifies the current scene by means of 
perspectives on the past. It traces the development of our college and university 
system chronologically, in terms of men and institutions. The authors bring 
into focus such major areas of concern as curriculum, administration, academic 
freedom, and student life. $7.50 
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40,000,000 More People 
Will Need Telephone Service 


Good and abundant telephone serv- 
ice is an indispensable part of the 
progress, prosperity and defense of 
the country. 


As the population grows and grows 
(it will be increased by 40,000,000 by 
1970) it is clear that more and more 
communication service will be needed. 


This will require large amounts of 
new capital and the telephone business 
must have good earnings to provide the 
service and compete for the investor’s 
dollars. There is no other way. 


Sometimes there is a tendency to 
think that the approval of adequate 
earnings is wholly in the interest of the 
company and that it should be resisted 
automatically, regardless of the need. 


Actually it benefits you as a tele- 
phone user, your community, and your 
state. 


The gain is not only in direct tele- 
phone jobs and wages but in helping 
each state encourage and attract other 
businesses. You cannot keep prosperity 


Bell Telephone System 


NEW CUSTOMER! 
Over 11,000 babies are born every day in the U.S. 


up while regulating telephone expan- 
sion and employment down. 


Telephone users benefit by sharing 
the economies and efficiencies that 
come from being able to plan and build 
ahead. A repressive policy on company 
earnings, by limiting research, progress 
and long-term economies, would lead 
almost inevitably to poorer service at a 
higher price than you would otherwise 


have to pay. 
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Religion and the State University 


An Interpretation of a National Conference 


religion and the state university. The occasion of this special 

number was the observance by the University of Michigan of 
the centennial of the organization of student religious work on its campus. 
The observance was marked by the publication of a centennial volume, 
Religion and the State University, certain more specialized writings, and 
a National Consultative Conference on Religion and the State University. 
The National Conference of Christians and Jews co-operated with the 
University in sponsoring the conference, which was held at Ann Arbor, 
November 16-19, 1958. 

The articles which follow are devoted to the evaluation and interpreta- 
tion of this conference from various points of view. The official report 
of the conference appears in the March-April issue of Religious Education. 
The discussion here, complete in itself, is intended to be complementary 
to this report. It is addressed to students and practitioners of higher 
education in general, rather than to specialists in religious education. 

The articles fall into more or less clearly distinguishable divisions. 
The first, by Milton D. McLean and DeWitt C. Baldwin, and the second, 
by J. W. Ashton, describe the national and local setting of the conference, 
including a discussion of the changes that have taken place in the state 
university in the past half-century. The next three contributions, by 
J. Edward Dirks, Anthony Nemetz, and Arthur Gilbert, deal with certain 
closely related issues having to do with the teaching of religion in the 
state-supported institution. The next five articles, by Dumont Kenny, 
Luther H. Harshbarger, Erich A. Walter, Robert Michaelsen, and Dorothy 
V. N. Brooks, discuss the meaning of the conference for the community 
at large, for the religious communities, and for various functions of higher 


1A review essay based on this book, by F. Ernest Johnson, appears on page 229. 


Mee of this issue of the JourNaL is devoted to the subject of 
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education. The final article, by Clarence Prouty Shedd, is a look 
toward the future. 

Each of these authors wrote without knowing who the others were or 
what they would say. Each did, however, know the general plan that 
the editors had developed. Every person invited to contribute received 
a tentative outline of the whole discussion, together with a request to 
write on a particular topic included in it. Nearly all of the authors 
were participants in the conference. 

The editors are under heavy obligation to the many persons whose 
co-operation made possible this special issue. We are indebted first to 
Milton D. McLean, who was chairman of the Committee on Conferences 
for the Michigan Centennial Commission. It was he who suggested 
that a number of the Journat be devoted to the conference. He secured 
the approval of the Centennial authorities for this proposal, served as 
consulting editor for this issue; and is co-author of the first of the following 
articles. We are indebted next to DeWitt C. Baldwin, executive director 
of the Centennial Commission, with whom the co-operative arrangement 
for the publication of this issue was negotiated, and who collaborated 
with Mr. McLean in the preparation of the opening article. Finally, we 
are obliged to the authors who contributed; they are identified on the 
pages where their contributions appear. 

R. H. E. 


The Setting and Plan of the Conference 


By Mitton D. McLean and DeWirr C. Batpwin 


HE first National Consultative Conference on Religion and the 
State University, held at the University of Michigan, November 
16-19, 1958, served to focus attention on questions which are being 
widely discussed in educational and religious circles today. A series of 
carefully prepared essays in the centennial volume! defined and discussed 
the issues which formed the substance of the conference deliberations. 
In addition, three brochures,? authorized by the Centennial Commission, 
1Erich A. Walter, editor, Religion and the State University (Ann Arbor, Michigan: University 

of Michigan Press, 1958). 

*C. Grey Austin, 4 Century of Religion at the University of Michigan; Seymour A. Smith, Religious 
Cooperation in State Universities; and Milton D. McLean and Harry H. Kimber, compilers and editors, 
“The Teaching of Religion in State Universities” (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Religious Affairs Center, 
University of Michigan, 1957). 

Mitton D. McLean is co-ordinator of religious affairs, Ohio State University. 

DeWirr C. Batpwin ts co-ordinator of religious affairs, University of 


Michigan. 
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and two recent publications on religion in a free society,’ prepared for 
the Fund for the Republic, were available as background material. 

The issues discussed were concerned with (1) tensions induced by 
the new awareness of cultural and religious pluralism; (2) vexing problems 
posed by widely differing interpretations of the Church and State relation- 
ship; (3) dilemmas faced when state universities offer credit courses in 
religion; and (4) questions arising from the presence of various forms 
of voluntary religious activities in a state-university community. The 
conference approached these problems from the perspective of the 
centennial of student religious work and the contemporary scene. 


A CENTURY ago, private and public college education in this country 
was strongly influenced by the early colonial colleges. As late as the 
eighties, a Tom Brown entering a New England college would have been 


under no misapprehension as to the place of religion and morals. It 
was a distinctly religious institution. He knew that before he started 
from home, and expected nothing else. Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
religion, were all of a piece. . . . There were, of course, state universities, 
“somewhere out West,” and here and there a technical school in the 
East in which chapel and the church were lightly regarded, and where 
all kinds of freedom were allowed. They lured him not. . . . More 
than likely Tom came from a religious home, where family prayers and 
the blessing at table were all in the day’s work.‘ 


The Tom Brown lured to the University of Virginia—or North Carolina 
or Michigan—in the forties soon discovered that he was enrolled in a 
slightly modified facsimile of a New England college. The majority of 
administrators and many teachers were clergymen.’ The classical 
curriculum, compulsory chapel or daily prayers, and regular church 
attendance were taken for granted. It was not until the eighties that the 
idea of a university, as we know it today, was taken seriously. The “new 
education,” with elective courses, coeducation, and seminars modeled 
after those of the German universities, was gradually introduced after the 
Civil War; and it was only after the passing of the Morrill Act by Congress 
in 1862 that the way opened for the expansion of state colleges and 
universities. 

At the turn of the century the scene shifted. Enrollment in state 
colleges or universities began to overtake that of privately supported 


3John Cogley, editor, Religion in America (New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1958); William Lee 
Miller e¢ al., Religion and the Free Society (New York: Fund for the Republic, 1958). 

‘Cornelius Howard Patton and Walter Taylor Field, Eight O’Clock Chapel: A Study of New 
England College Life in the Eighties (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927), p. 199. 

5For example, the founder and first two professors of the University of Michigana (the forerunner 
of the University of Michigan, established by the Territorial Legislature in 1817) were John Monteith, 
a Presbyterian clergyman, and Gabriel Richard, a Roman Catholic priest. The first two professors 
appointed to the faculty when the University of Michigan opened its doors to students in 1841 were 
clergymen. The five members of the Board of Visitors in 1848, eleven of the forty-four regents in 
1852, and the first two presidents, Henry P. Tappan and Erastus Otis Haven, were all clergymen. 
See Austin, op. cit., p. 1. 
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institutions. This shift sowed the seed for major changes in curriculum, 
student life, and attitudes toward religion; for example, practical and 
vocational education received attention, the conflict between science and 
orthodox religion became acute, and the increase in the number of Jewish 
and Roman Catholic students modified chapel requirements. But it was 
not until the expansion of public institutions of higher learning after the 
First World War and the phenomenal increase in enrollment after the 
Second World War that the radical changes in these institutions took 
place. 
Though administrators and faculty in state colleges and universities, 
quite aware of the principle of the separation of Church and State, often 
uoted the Constitution and referred to Jefferson, their practice was 
ance shaped either by predominantly Protestant mores or by 
antipathy for what was called “‘sectarianism.” At the turn of the century, 
a large majority of state university presidents believed that humanistic 
culture and liberal Christian teachings were mutually supportive, and that 
non-sectarian Christian faith was essential to sound education, effective 
moral endeavor, and the growth of democratic institutions. Many 
believed that science and democracy would provide grounds for religious 
unity. No less a person than the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, expressed this expectation at the conclusion 
of an address on “Some Relations of Religious and Secular Education” 
before the National Education Association in 1907. 


. The same moral conceptions are coming to be the uppermost 
convictions in science, in democracy and in religion. It may not be 
too much to expect that this unity shall someday come to full realization; 
and may we not then find that diverse religions have come to ity 
among themselves in this very process of coming into accord with 
democracy and science on the high ground of moral conviction? I am 
very sure that this will not be all; but I think this may be a part of the 
way by which religion and education shall do their work together for 
this age, and for the ages that are yet to be.’ 


However, during the intervening period, we have moved away from— 
not toward—the realization of this expectation. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, the frank facing and acceptance of religious differences—the mood 
of the present—now provide the grounds for co-operation. Attempts 
to achieve unity by way of science and democracy taught in a secular 
frame of reference have created disunity. Witness the criticism of public 
education today by religious bodies. In marked contrast to misunder- 
standings which have arisen in some elementary and secondary schools, 
state universities are developing a modus vivendi which may well suggest 


*“The total attendance at fifteen state universities in 1906-1907 was 34,770 or 6, 000 more than 
the number of students at fifteen representative eastern universities and colleges.” Wallace N. 
Stearns, “Religious and Moral Education in the Universities and Colleges,” Religious Education, 11 
(February, 1908), p. 203. 

"Ibid., 11 (October, 1907), p. 126. Over fifty articles appeared in Religious Education during 
the period’ 1906-10, many written by state-university presidents or deans, which were concerned with 
relating the Christian ethic to the moral crisis of the time. 
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an approach that could be adapted to public education as a whole. In 
our state universities today, religious questions are openly discussed, 
objectively considered, and cordially received. The radical change in 
the size and constituency of student bodies—the presence of an increasing 
number of Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Eastern Orthodox students, not 
to mention foreign students of other faiths—has contributed to this 
change in the temper of our state universities. The lag which has resulted 
from the failure of universities to establish common practices and policies 
with which to meet the existing situation, and the ambiguity which has 
arisen from varying interpretations of the principle of separation, provided 
the setting for a national consultative conference. 


IN ORDER that the reader of this series of articles may know the basic 
assumption which informed the planning committee on the legal question, 
we shall quote the opinion of Paul Kauper, author of the chapter in the 
centennial volume on “Law and Public Opinion.” 


. . . To offer courses with a positive religious content should lie within 
the permissible range of the university’s discretion in determining its 
total program. In deference to the separation principle, important 
limitations should be respected. Such courses, while properly given for 
credit, should be offered as electives so that the student’s participation 
is wholly voluntary. Secondly, the principle of equality of opportunity 
should be observed. The state university should deal in a fair and even- 
handed way with all religious groups. If courses are offered to enhance 
understanding of specific religious doctrines and institutions, discrimina- 
tion should be avoided. If opportunities are offered for various religious 
groups to supply teachers for courses in specific religious faiths, this 
opportunity should be open to all who are prepared to meet the univer- 
sity’s academic standards. A third consideration is that the distinction 
should be observed between the teaching of religion to promote knowl- 
edge and understanding and that type aimed deliberately at indoctrina- 
tion and commitment to religious faith. The teaching of religious 
ideas in an objective and fair way is appropriately a state university 
function. To win converts and seek commitment is outside its function 
and violates the separation principle. But in view of the intellectual 
climate that prevails at the university level, there is no compelling 
reason why a specific religious faith, whether it be Christianity (either 
in its general aspects or by reference to the various denominations and 
movements within it), Judaism, Islam, or Hinduism, cannot be taught 
fairly, objectively, and temperately for the purpose of presenting the 
doctrines, history, and nature of the ecclesiastical organization in the 
same way that the university may properly offer courses in the history, 
platforms, and organization of political parties without being subject to 
the charge that it has involved itself in partisan politics. 


Apart from courses in religion, a state university may also pursue 
a program designed to enlarge opportunities for cultivation of the 
religious life on the part of its students. The primary responsibility 
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here, of course, is centered in the various religious groups that often 
maintain chapels and centers off the campus. But not all groups have 
such facilities. Again it appears to be a distortion of the separation 
principle to suggest that the university may not make its regular 
facilities available for use by voluntary student religious foundations 
or guilds provided that no preference or discrimination . . . and no 
appreciable out-of-pocket costs at the expense of tax-raised funds are 
involved. Moreover, since a university usually makes such facilities 
available for various types of student activities, it is hardly warranted 
in discriminating against a particular student group because its interests 
extend to religious matters.® 


In the light of Mr. Kauper’s discussion, it was the judgment of the 
planning committee that misunderstandings which are arising in this area 
may be reduced, and that it is altogether possible for the forces of religion 
to make a distinctive contribution to genuinely free and open universities. 
This is not to say that the inherent tensions between faiths, secular or 
religious, will be resolved, but, in the words of Reinhold Niebuhr, the 
clear recognition and acceptance of pluralism can strengthen a free society. 


Cultural pluralism is . . . not only necessary for peace in any com- 
munity, it is a sine qua non for creativity as well. Pluralism has become 
the basis of free communities in all Western nations. This is true because 
no viewpoint, either as among the various religions or as between the 
religious and secular philosophies, is able to exhaust the fullness of 
truth about life. Secularism, for instance, supplies a needed corrective 
against false religious absolutes; but without the religious approach to 
life, secularism tends either to create its own absolutes, as Rationalism 
did in revolutionary France, or to live in a universe in which no sense of 
the ultimate meaning of existence is raised and life becomes the search 
for merely immediate and proximate goals.® 


One factor which contributed to the high morale of the conference is 
the thoughtful and informed attitude toward religion evident in university 
circles today. This new climate of opinion may be due in part to the 
ready availability of mature, well-written, and scholarly books and 
articles on the subject. Paperbacks have brought authentic religious 
writings, which before had only gathered dust on theological seminary 
shelves, to the desk of the English or the physics professor; in some 
instances, they have even found their way to undergraduate reading lists. 
Articles appearing in the Saturday Review, Harper’s Magazine, and the 
Atlantic Monthly, not to mention those which appear in professional 
educational and religious journals, are now widely read and discussed. 
The style and vigor of the essays in Religion in America and the centennial 
volume, Religion and the State University, and the clear and frank manner 
in which religious issues are discussed in these and other writings today 
command the respect of a thoughtful faculty. 


8Walter, op. cit., pp. 82-83, 84-85. 
**A Note on Pluralism,” Cogley, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 
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THE marked change in the constituency of student bodies, the clarification 
of the separation principle, and the new climate of opinion provided 
the setting for the conference. A fourth factor, the necessity for long- 
range planning on the part of university officials and religious agencies, 
gave the conference an urgency and timeliness. Overnight, cramped 
college campuses have expanded into vast cities of learning. Last fall 
the following appeared in the alumni journal of one state university: 


Currently underway on campus are 12 building projects that represent 
a cost of some $20 million. Coupled with projects that have gone 
before, they bring the total of post-war construction on the campus to 
a staggering $70 million. Still to come: 16 buildings now in various 
planning stages that will cost an additional $12.5 million. 


This development, accompanied by an impressive expansion of the 
services provided for students—unions, health services, counseling and 
testing, university housing, and so on—poses problems and offers intriguing 
possibilities to the personnel who serve students; in particular, to those 
who supervise student religious activities. Questions such as the following 
are now widely discussed. How can the five to fifteen or more churches 
and foundations which surround a large state university effectively 
minister to the students and faculty in these new cities of learning? 
How can the activities of professional, church-affiliated workers in student 
religious programs be co-ordinated with the activities of the staff appointed 
by the university to deal with student affairs? What new facilities and 
staff will be required? What long-range plans and budgets should be 
presented to governing boards? 

In the light of these complex problems, the conference was planned 
so that it would involve and inform persons in decision-making positions. 
A year prior to the conference, the Association of Governing Boards of 
State Universities and Allied Institutions was invited to participate. On 
October 9, 1957, it adopted the following resolution without dissent: 


Wuereas, It is important in this period of clash of ideologies that 
American citizens, and especially American students and future leaders, 
develop and maintain strong moral and spiritual stamina; 

Be it resolved, That this Association endorse the Centennial Year 
Conferences and Studies of the Role of Religion in State Universities 
now in progress at the University of Michigan; and that the preparation 
and publication by scholars throughout the country of studies which 
are expected to examine all phases of religious activities on our campuses 
be watched with great interest; and, further, that the Executive and 
Program Committees be asked to arrange for a report on these studies 
at the 1958 Meeting of the Association of Governing Boards. 


James A. Lewis, vice-president of the University of Michigan, and the 
authors of this article presented the report requested in this resolution 
to the Association of Governing Boards at the meeting held at Purdue, 
October 14-18, 1958. 
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In the spring of 1958, Harlan Hatcher, president of the University of 
Michigan, invited the presidents of all state colleges and universities to 
attend the conference and encouraged them to arrange for representatives 
of their respective governing boards, personnel officers, and faculties to be 
present. Personal invitations were sent to the national executives of all 
religious agencies serving students, with the suggestion that they arrange 
for representive professional religious workers to attend. The 337 who 
attended included delegates from 127 colleges and universities located in 
43 states. Approximately one-fourth of the delegates held university 
administrative positions, one-third were engaged in teaching, and one- 
third were doing student religious work. In addition, 9 university 
trustees and representatives of 20 national religious and educational 
agencies were present. The conference membership included 151 uni- 
versity or college employees—14 presidents or vice-presidents, 11 academic 
deans, 17 personnel deans, 12 university chaplains or co-ordinators of 
religious affairs, 97 faculty members—and 104 employees of religious 
agencies, 37 from national organizations and 67 from local groups. A 
cross section of the major faiths and denominations was present. 

The conference opened with an address on “Critical Issues in Religion 
and Public Higher Education” by Herman Wornon, general secretary of 
the Religious Education Association, and concluded with two addresses, 
one by the president of the American Council on Education, Arthur S. 
Adams, and the other by Harlan Hatcher. Paul Kauper, professor of 
law at the University of Michigan, and Clarence Prouty Shedd, professor 
emeritus of Religion and Higher Education, Yale University Divinity 
School, now a visiting professor at the Pacific School of Religion, spoke 
at the conference dinner. Major issues were considered in a series of four 
carefully planned symposiums. These were followed by a discussion, in 
twenty smaller groups, of problems faced on local campuses. 


IN HIS Introduction to the centennial volume, Erich A. Walter writes as 
follows: 


The young student arriving on the campus is struck first of all 
by the divergent cultural and religious backgrounds of his new associates. 
He becomes keenly aware of the pluralistic aspect of our society, and 
of religious pluralism specifically. 


A student entering the University of Michigan in 1858 would in 
his sophomore year have been shocked by the publication of Charles 
Darwin’s The Origin of Species. 

The student of 1958 has had the world explode in his face. He 
and his fellows see the release of atomic energy and stand helpless. . . . 
Our student may well wonder if there is not a metaphysic to meet today’s 
new scientific challenge. It seems obvious that with his desire to 
know the world as it should be and not only as it is, he will expect 
to find the problem thoroughly and authoritatively presented and 
reviewed at the university.” 


Walter, op. cit., pp. 2, 7, 8. 
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We live in a time when religion can no longer be dismissed as merely 
the concern of various sects or as the emotional projection of frustrated 
individuals. It is clearly a major concern of governing boards, adminis- 
trators, faculty, and professional leaders in religious agencies. The 
young people who will enroll in the state universities of the future, their 
parents, and alumni and citizens at large will expect our tax-supported 
institutions to provide opportunities for the study and practice of religion 
in a manner consistent with the spirit of the law as interpreted by Paul 
Kauper. It was abundantly evident from the discussions in this confer- 
ence that this can be done. Whether it will be done—and how it will be 
done—in the different parts of the country and in the widely varying 
types of institutions, depends more on the readers of this article than upon 
those who attended the conference." 


"See Religious Education, LIV (March-April, 1959) for a report on the National Consultative 
Conference. 


A Half-Century of Change in the 
State University 


By J. W. Asuton 


N THE furor over expanding enrollments in our colleges and univer- 

sities, with consequent demands on all our resources, we easily forget 
that in many other ways than size the state universities have changed in 
the last fifty years or so. Revolutionary changes have taken place in 
the nature of the student body, in the curriculum, in the patterns of 
student living, and in the resultant administrative problems. 

Before the First World War, and indeed for a short time after it, the 
student body of the typical Midwest state university was small and 
homogeneous. It was likely to be predominantly white, Protestant, and 
fairly well-to-do, or at least financially secure (though even from the 
beginning the state universities have drawn students from ambitious 
families of low income as a part of their function). There were relatively 
few foreign students. They came mostly from China or the Philippines, 
and were objects of interest because they were so rare. 

The curriculum was a comparatively simple one, centering in the 
college of liberal arts (whatever the exact title of it may have been), 
which had fewer departments and far fewer courses than now. By and 
large, the only professional schools were engineering, medicine, dentistry, 
and law; for education, business, music, and so on, had not yet split off 
from the center. Thus the accent was on “liberal studies,” though 
the engineers and medical and law students were likely to be intolerant of 
such requirements as English composition and literature, which seemed 
to them to have little bearing on their professional interests and plans. 


J. W. Asuton is vice-president of Indiana University. 
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At that time there was almost no regular university housing for 
students. Men and women alike lived for the most part in rooming 
houses in town or with faculty or other families, except for the self- 
appointed elite who lived in fraternity or sorority houses. 

In such an institution the problems of administration were relatively 
simple. What we have come to think of as student personnel services 
were represented by a dean of men and a dean of women, often at logger- 
heads with each other, and looked upon by both students and faculty 
as essentially disciplinary officers of the university, prepared to mete out 
punishment or reprimand to any student caught putting a cow in the 
belfry on Halloween or wearing too low-necked a dress at the Junior Prom. 

In the general administration, the president could and often did 
exercise a good deal of direct control over all of the institution’s activities. 
Much of the time he himself was responsible for the employment of new 
faculty, and he passed personally on curricular changes. His faculty was 
small, and could conveniently be brought together to discuss matters of 
curriculum or of general policy. He presided at such meetings. Indeed, 
he was the administration. 

The social life of the students was provided by class functions and 
by the activities of the “literary” societies, usually with fancy Greek 
or Latin names, which ranged from holding debates to producing a play 
a year and giving an occasional reception. There were no organized 
college unions to conduct the elaborate activity programs of today. 

The religious life of the students was quite different, too, from what it 
is now. There were no longer daily—or even weekly—chapel exercises 
as there had been at some universities earlier. Nor were there courses 
in religion. There were vague charges from outsiders that the state 
universities were “godless places,” but the number of faculty members 
who were not at least nominal church members was probably small, and 
the general tone of both the student body and the faculty and administra- 
tion was pretty strongly that of Protestant Christianity. 

The active religious organizations were the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A., of which most of the students were members, and which had 
offices on the campus and conducted regular activity programs, many 
of them involving religious services. The secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
was often a very capable person, of considerable prestige on the campus; 
in at least one instance he went on to become director of the college union 
and then head of a large university. There were no organized foundations 
representing the various church groups in the community, at least in the 
sense in which they operate now. The student was expected to find his 
own place in his own group. 


BUT then came two world wars, a great depression, and, in some ways 
most important of all, a profound change in our social attitudes, in our 
concept of the place of higher education in our society and of the nature 
of that education. The world has changed too. Through the develop- 
ment of what would have seemed, fifty years ago, fantastic means of 
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communication and travel, its distances have shrunk to almost nothing, 
and we live closer to peoples on the other side of the world than would 
then have been deemed possible. We live in a period which has seen a 
conspicuous change, too, in religious attitudes, in the general esteem 
in which religion is held by society. It has been marked by the growth 
of groups for one reason or another antagonistic to formally organized 
religion and the exercise of religious ceremonies in public institutions. 

Most significant of all, however, have been the changes in the public 
universities themselves. It is not only that enrollments have doubled 
and tripled and quadrupled and are now on the verge of doubling again. 
More important, there has been a change of atmosphere. The curriculum 
has expanded and fragmented and expanded again to include areas not 
even considered fifty years ago. The liberal arts are no longer so firmly 
entrenched. Even in long-established subjects, a generally skeptical 
attitude toward matters of faith has tended to develop under the impact 
of research in anthropology and psychology. Sociologists have been 
more and more absorbed by quantitative studies rather than by a concern 
for discriminations among social values. Objective measurement has 
come to be a fetish. 

Along with this, the nature of the student body has changed. It has 
become more cosmopolitan. No longer primarily Protestant Christian, 
it exemplifies the plurality of our faiths, with large segments of Roman 
Catholics and Jews and more than a sprinkling of Moslems and 
Buddhists, to say nothing of a few representatives of esoteric religions 
from the far corners of the world. On the Indiana University campus, for 
example, almost six hundred students from sixty-five to seventy nations 
of the world mingle daily with their American counterparts, live in the 
same halls with them, go to the same classes, and participate in the same 
recreations. 

There has been an increasing vocational interest among students, a 
preoccupation with the immediately practical, a tendency to inquire first 
of all, ‘““What’s in it for me?” rather than a concern with larger and more 
enduring values. At the same time there has been a consciousness of 
goals beyond self-seeking, and hence a search for some fuller meaning in 
experience. It is hardly a search for a sustained and sustaining philosophy 
of life, but rather a groping for quick and ready answers to the pressing 
issues of a world in transition and dangerously close to self-annihilation. 

All this in spite of the fact—or conceivably because of the fact—that 
we have developed new guidance and counseling programs and a program 
of activities designed to develop fully and wisely extra-curricular, as well 
as curricular, interests. We are, I hope, getting away from the attitude 
sometimes expressed that these extra-curricular interests are just as 
important as anything else that happens in the university, and coming to 
realize once more that the academic experience offered by a university 
is unique, and must not be replaced or diminished by activities outside the 
curriculum, no matter how pleasant and interesting and even intrinsically 
worth while they may be. 
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The development of spacious—often palatial—student residences 
(“‘dormitories” hardly seems the appropriate word now) has been a great 
leveler. In appointments, in food, in social and recreational programs, 
these halls set a new level, one which the formerly exclusive Greek-letter 
groups have difficulty in attaining. And these halls offer both personal 
and academic counseling programs that provide personal contacts with 
the students which are more extensive than they were when enrollments 
were much smaller and the student’s personal counselor was likely to be a 
motherly (or other) type of rooming-house keeper. 

A third factor has changed the student body. Whereas a generation 
ago, even in the graduate school, married students were unusual, now a 
sizable segment of the student body is married. As a result of this, a 
radical revision has taken place in the pattern of student housing on the 
campus. The emergency buildings moved in from wartime camps and 
converted to lodgings have been replaced by substantial and convenient 
apartment buildings. These have given a new and more serious dimension 
to undergraduate life. The student with a wife and several children is 
not so much interested in the social affairs of the campus—to say nothing 
of the rah-rah spirit—as were his predecessors. 


WITH this great growth in the number of students and the complexity of 
student life, the administrative problems and the administrative structure 
have inevitably changed. No longer can one person be directly 
responsible for the entire university program, either curricular or extra- 


curricular. There is a large measure of autonomy among the various 
professional schools, several of which have broken off from the college 
of liberal arts in the last fifty years. Contract and foundation-sponsored 
research programs have expanded enormously; in both public and private 
institutions they represent an important part of the budget today. 
Committee activity has come more and more to replace faculty action in 
planning and in development. In spite of this complexity and the 
decentralized administrative structure, however, decisions must be made. 
Many issues, including the place of religion in the curriculum and in the 
general life of the university, must be faced squarely, since they call for 
definite action. From the administrative standpoint, however, these 
problems cannot be treated solely on philosophical grounds; there are 
very practical issues of budget, of faculty resources and attitudes, of 
public relations, and of over-all curricular and counseling needs which 
must be met. Certainly discussions in this field must take into account 
the great changes in university life that have been sketched. 

The growth of organized student-activity programs on the campus 
and the development of fuller, formal counseling programs by the faculty, 
the office of the dean of students, and residence-hall officials have left the 
student with less need for activities of that sort off the campus or in 
social-religious groups on the campus. The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., for 
instance, can no longer compete for the students’ time with the crowded 
programs of the student unions. 
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In their relation to the religious workers on or near the campus, 
university administrators are likely to hold the conviction that the 
foundations need to define their own purposes more clearly before it can 
be determined how substantial a place they should have in the life of the 
university. Are they really religious organizations devoted to strengthen- 
ing and deepening the faith of their students and offering religious 
opportunities to those without a church affiliation? Or are they social 
organizations competing, for the most part not very effectively, with 
programs of activities on the campus that are often already overorganized? 
Halls of residence, fraternities, and unions all have rich, if time-consuming, 
programs that can fill the students’ hours with activities at least as 
worth while as any offered by the foundations, and I think in general 
they can do a better job. By and large, it is very difficult to see how 
the activities sponsored by the foundations have a more “Christian 
atmosphere” than those of the campus groups. 

The area of religious counseling is, however, one which we expect 
the religious bodies to assume, whether through foundations or the local 
churches. The chief service of a campus co-ordinator of religion, as 
his title: indicates, is to give an element of unity and an expression of 
university concern to the diverse efforts of the religious groups. 

The university has a right to expect that the campus religious workers 
and foundation leaders will somehow make and keep their peace with 
the local churches. For a university in a small community this may be 
a much greater problem than for one in a metropolitan area. If there is 
competition between the local church and its denomination’s campus 
workers, the university must try to remain aloof. 

In general, it has seemed to me that administrators have been at 
least as ready as faculties to consider a place for religion on the campus. 
They are legitimately concerned about legal issues in the state in which 
they are operating: they must not only observe the letter of the law but 
must also guard against the danger to the general position of the state 
university of lawsuits, instituted in many cases by small but vociferous 
groups of citizens. Thus, any plan for working in this field must be 
carefully scrutinized. It is significant and comforting that the issue has 
seldom been raised in the courts even though courses in religion are 
available almost everywhere. 


FINALLY, we have the vexing question of the place of courses in religion 
(or theology) in the curriculum. This is the crux, for we are, after all, 
academic institutions, a fact that we sometimes forget in our talk about 
educating the “whole” person. However important the other phases 
of religious activity may be, the central function of the university is 
the provision of a teaching and research program that will help the 
students to attain maturity and, we hope, some measure of profundity 
through a knowledge of the great disciplines. Universities cannot and 
should not try to be all things to all men. 

Courses in religion must certainly compete for budgets on their own 
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merits. If they cannot meet the standards of other areas in the 
humanities or social sciences, they should not be given at all. If they 
are to be real university courses, provision should be made for research 
as well as for teaching, at least in selected areas. 

Concerning the nature of the courses presented—whether they should 
be “objective” (whatever that means) and whether they should be given 
by “‘committed” persons (in any other sense than the one in which any 
good teacher is committed)—I would be willing to lay down one funda- 
mental principle, no less basic for being stated negatively, to which I 
would adhere both as churchman and as university administrator. The 
state university can never embark on a program of indoctrination designed 
to bring about, or to strengthen, the adherence of its students to any 
particular religious faith. This is the responsibility of the churches; 
each of these should provide its own body with the proper training and do 
whatever proselyting it wishes to. The university, with its resources of 
knowledge in the humanities and the social sciences, can give a back- 
ground and a basis for religious attitudes and faith. 

Secondly, the state university should recognize in its curriculum that 
religion is, and has always been, a valid and vital part of man’s experience 
both in history and in the contemporary world. Therefore it deserves 
exactly the same place in the curriculum as any other discipline—no less 
and nomore. The fact that the study of religion cuts across departmental 
boundaries affords it opportunties for interdisciplinary study not shared 
by more limited subjects, but the standards of performance in both 
teaching and research, by both the faculty member and the student, 
should be as high as those in any other field in the university’s program. 
It is only thus that proper weight and attention can be given to the study 
of religion. It is only on these terms that a responsible faculty can be 
helped to see the study of religion as a necessary and legitimate part of 
the curriculum. 


Problems in the Teaching of Religion 


The Religious Commitment of the Teacher 
By J. Epwarp Dirks 


HIS issue is not likely to be easily resolved, or reduced to terms 
which make its full resolution certain. What we can, however, seek 
is a clear statement of the issue, of the meanings of key terms employed 
in any discussion of it, and of some alternative proposals for its resolution. 
At the heart of the issue is the persistent and annoying problem of how 
religion may be adequately included in a university’s curriculum. This is 
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not an administrative problem, however, concerned with where course 
offerings in religion belong or how they may be structured. Certain 
voca‘ional, philosophical, and theological problems are our focus. They 
arise as we seek to discover the most appropriate relationship between a 
teacher’s personal commitments and the academic handling of subject- 
matter in the area of religion. What place has particular religious 
commitment in the teaching of religion in a university, and especially in 
a state university? Has it a place? Has it a place in other subjects? 
In other words, must we understand “religious commitment” and 
“university teaching” as contradictory and mutually exclusive terms? 

A second set of questions concerns us also. These have to do with a 
university’s academic policies in relation to the demands of religious 
communities and institutions. Does the university violate either sound 
academic practice or, as a state institution, proper legal limitations when 
it appoints teachers of religion who have particular religious commitments? 
What, on the other hand, is the right and proper expectation of religious 
institutions with respect to the way the subject-matter of religion is to be 
dealt with academically? Can we reconcile the rights and responsibilities 
of the universities with those of the institutions of religion? 


IT IS appropriate to begin our replies with two reminders. One is the 
reminder that commitment is universal within personal human life. 
Commitments may be vague and general or articulate and specific; they 
may be carefully reasoned and critically examined or blindly adopted 
and protected from reason’s scrutiny. But wherever the personal 
dimension exists, there are commitments. A university cannot be realistic 
about man or culture unless it seeks them out, endeavoring to define them 
and their implications, to broaden them and evaluate them alongside 
other live options. Commitments of a religious character are not exempt 
from involvement in the same process. The proper academic regard 
for objectivity in scholarship is expressed, therefore, not in disclaiming 
commitments but in making those which exist articulate and specific; it 
is expressed in assuming, not that they foreclose examination and inquiry, 
but that they invite exploration and open up other questions for considera- 
tion. Religious commitments, in particular, may be such that they 
preclude identifying one’s convictions and formulations with eternal 
truth. They may require an acknowledgment of the limits of human 
understanding, and hence protect against pride, selfishness, and the lust 
for domination in the name of truth. 

Not only is commitment a universal reality in personal existence. We 
are reminded by a number of recent epistemological writings that it is also 
a dimension of knowledge. The inadequacy of the ideal of scientific 
detachment has been widely noted, and the importance of personal partici- 
pation in all acts of knowing has been stressed. This does not throw all 
knowledge into a subjective sphere, conditioned throughout by fleeting 
states of mind, by feelings, and by narrow prejudices. It is rather the 
attempt to do justice to both poles of knowledge, the things to which 
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assertions refer and the persons who are the asserters. Justified knowledge 
is what a person or a community believes to be true; it is affirmed in 
universal intent, that is, as justified for all who examine the assertion and 
its grounds. On this basis we may insist that commitment is a substantial 
dimension of knowledge. And, in so far as knowledge constitutes the 
primary concern of the university, commitments, once again, cannot be 
avoided. 

What has been said must not be misconstrued to suggest that univer- 
sities and teachers find their highest duty in advocating particular commit- 
ments. But, if they recognize the universality of commitment and its 
relation to human knowledge, we will not be intruded upon here by 
caricatures of objectivity and subjectivity. Universities are com- 
munities of persons, not entities; they deal with bodies of knowledge, not 
random collections of information. They, and all teachers within them, 
are properly concerned with scholarly objectivity; it is essential to their 
tasks of inquiry and the stimulation of intellectual activity. But it does 
not come by way of denying commitments; it comes, rather, by seeking 
to approach all studies and all significant questions with two points in 
mind: (1) to ask what the commitments are which are relevant for one’s 
self and others; and (2) to seek to know any reality with as much inclusive- 
ness as is possible, resisting one-sidedness in all perspectives, including 
one’s own. 


IN HANDLING the subject-matter of religion, it is proper, on these 
grounds, to state several fundamental principles. The university is 
concerned, first of all, with accumulating comprehensive knowledge 
of and about religion. It must, therefore, try to provide for literary 
resources and scholarly teachers in this area adequate for treating at 
least three major aspects of religion: (1) religion as a component of human 
culture and thought; (2) religion as a dimension of commitment which has 
significance for other fields of study; and (3) religion as a particular 
heritage carried on through an historical and ongoing community. The 
first aspect would lead to cultural and historical studies in religion; the 
second would call for interdepartmental offerings; and the third would 
require theological studies. What would be important for inclusiveness 
in dealing with religion is the interrelatedness of the three aspects. 

A second principle involved in dealing with the subject-matter of 
religion is the university’s insistence that for it, as a community of inquiry 
in search of truth, no particular formulations of commitments are final. 
All of them are to be considered tentative and provisional, however 
firmly they may be held by persons and communities. All of them 
belong to that which is subject to the most rigorous intellectual examina- 
tion. This is insisted upon by the university, as a university, not to 
embarrass religious communities but as an expression of its task with 
respect to commitments. Unlike the church, for example, the university 
challenges commitments and examines them. A university classroom is 
flagrantly misused if it is used to advocate particular commitments. 
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Such a classroom is occupied by persons, and it is related to human 
knowledge; as such, commitments will be involved. Inquiry means, 
however, that such commitments will be examined; they will not be idolized 
and identified with final truth. 

A third principle is the university’s determination to provide the 
conditions of freedom. Whatever may be the risk involved, it stands in a 
tradition which insists that without freedom the search for truth is 
blocked. There are, of course, limits to the freedom. It is extended to 
those who can exercise it in an honest search for truth, who are willing 
to participate in the community of learning where the right of each 
person and area of study to question all others across the frontiers is 
accepted, and who discipline their inquiries in the light of their responsi- 
bility to truth. The limits of freedom are those, then, which are imposed 
by the nature of the enterprise carried out by a community of inquiry. 
They are not restrictions imposed upon the university from the outside. 


WE HAVE sought to establish two primary assertions to assist in making 
our reply to the initial questions posed. First, we have accepted the 
proposition that personal commitment, being a dimension of human 
existence and of knowledge, has an appropriate place in the university. 
Second, we have maintained that the inclusion of religion must be many- 
sided: that the commitments of a religious character, as well as others, 
must be open to critical inquiry, and that the essential freedom of the 
university is exercised by a seeking and responsible community of dis- 
ciplined scholars. We have quite obviously insisted that the kind of 
commitments—religious and otherwise—which are coherent with univer- 
sity teaching and scholarship are not those that belong to narrow 
prejudices or to dogmatic formulations which are considered final, but 
that they are, instead, the kind which are open to reformulation and 
examination in the search for truth within a community of scholars. 

In response to our second set of questions, the assertions presented 
here would suggest that persons of religious commitment may certainly 
be appointed as teachers without peril to either academic practice or legal 
limitations. However, such persons would be called upon to hold their 
religious commitments within the context of the principles we have 
examined; and their religious commitments would not, as such, be the 
basis of their competence in the academic community. Since the knowl- 
edge of and about religion in the most inclusive terms, with openness to 
critical inquiry and the exercise of freedom accepted, represents the 
university’s responsibility with respect to religion, it would follow that 
appointments would be made on the grounds of scholarly ability and the 
capacity of the person to enter into, and engage others in, the stimulation 
of intellectual activity. 

The involvement of religious communities and institutions, in the 
terms presented here, would be called for in the area of theological studies, 
but not in isolation from the study of religion as a component of culture 
or a dimension of other fields. What is more, their participation would 
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be premised upon their willingness to understand all formulations of 
knowledge— including the theological—as tentative and provisional, and 
to exercise the essential freedom of the university in ways which respect 
the limits of freedom. Religious communities and institutions are called 
upon to enter into dialogue with the communities of learning and inquiry; 
they have something to offer the enterprise of knowledge in the inherent 
aspects of their own traditions; they have something to receive in the 
critical process of various fields of inquiry. But in entering the dialogue 
they are challenged to participate in a context which they must seek to 
understand and accept. They only do damage to their necessary relation- 
ships with the universities if they insist that the universities become their 
agencies; and, in the long view of culture, they would make their own 
attainment of critical religious commitment impossible. 

Within the dialogue, the particular theological tasks of historical 
religious communities are strengthened, and their own intellectual welfare 
is promoted. Apart from such dialogue, the quest for truth in religion 
can die, and its forms can become narrow, tiresome, hypocritical, and 
cruel. It is the interrelationship of the religious community and the 
academic community which can benefit each. Communities of faith 
and communities of inquiry, rightly encountering each other, may find 
themselves challenged to become as invigorating, as exciting, and as 
fruitful of knowledge and faith as our time, our humanity, and our world 
demand. 


Religion as an Academic Discipline 


By AntHony NEeMETz 


N RECENT years there has been a growing conviction that religion 

as a body of knowledge, like other subject-matters, ought to be part 
of the curriculum of a state university. In many universities the response 
has been to give transfer credit for courses taken in the foundation centers, 
or to offer courses taught by persons who are not regular faculty members. 
The merits of such programs are not the concern of this paper, which 
confines itself to a consideration of the relation of religious commitment 
to the teaching of religion within a state university in which the teacher 
is under regular faculty appointment. There would be no need te discuss 
the matter if it were not for the fact that religion differs from other areas 
of inquiry in a fundamental way. Unlike all other disciplines, religion, 
as a body of knowledge or information which can be taught, rests on 
principles that are accepted and held by faith. I intend this description 
to apply principally to those religious communities based on the acceptance 
of a public revelation, of which doctrinal Christianity is the primary 
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example. What follows here applies chiefly to the classical Christian 
tradition. 

The fact that the principles of religion are matters of faith has raised 
a problem which must be settled before religion can become even an elective 
part of the curriculum. Simply stated, the problem is this: Since the 
principles of religion are matters of faith, what is the necessary or desirable 
relation between the religious commitments of a prospective teacher and 
religion as his subject-matter? What makes this situation problematic 
is, of course, the law and custom that a man’s religious commitments 
ought in no way to constitute a criterion of academic fitness in a state 
u. ersity. Nor, on the other hand, ought religious convictions ever to 
become prima facie evidence of a man’s academic unfitness. 

For these reasons, two conceivable positions on the question raised 
must be regarded as untenable. To say that good standing in a religious 
community is essential to the teacher of religion or that only a practicing 
member of a religion can teach a course in a given religion is simply 
inconsistent with the accepted principles of academic freedom. For the 
same reason, any attempt to insist on lack of religious commitment as a 
criterion of fitness must be rejected. Proper concern for the integrity 
of the presentation motivates the first position, and an equally appropriate 
fear of sectarian apologetics explains the second. Apart from any other 
considerations, the interest of the academic community demands that 
there be integrity in the presentation of every subject-matter, without 
sectarian apologetics. The problem of the relation of a man’s religious 
commitment to religion as his subject-matter can thus be translated into 
the question, Can religion as a subject-matter be taught with integrity 
but without objectionable apologetics? 

I think the answer is yes, and my reasons for thinking so are based on 
the various ways in which matters of faith can be considered. In the 
first place, the articles of faith may be investigated in order to extend 
the content of faith itself, or to discover the implications of faith in 
worship, or to derive directions for personal conduct. I would say that 
this is the kind of activity proper to theologians, who direct their efforts 
to the community of the faithful. In this sense one can talk about 
the study of religion for religious purposes, or theology for the theologically 
committed. For this type of activity, personal commitment on the 
part of the teacher is indispensable. Apart from any theological reasons, 
it is difficult to imagine that anyone who is not committed would spend 
his time trying to discover nonexistent directions for the conduct of his 
life, or touchstones of thought. For example, it does not seem plausible 
that Zeno would conduct experiments in Newtonian physics, nor would 
it appear reasonable that a Christian Scientist should study medicine. 
In general, I hold that an atheist cbuld not be a theologian, because for 
an atheist there is no more intrinsic merit in a theological discipline than 
there is in the science of centaurs. 
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HOWEVER, the problem of commitment is not peculiar to the study 
of religion as an area of inquiry. In fact, a parallel situation exists in 
respect to every subject-matter, in two distinct senses. Our academic 
curriculum constantly draws distinctions between course offerings for 
majors in a given field and courses offered for non-majors. And it is 
certainly the case that in a course for majors a professional commitment 
is expected of the teacher. What I want to stress, however, is less the 
matter of commitment than the manner of conducting the course. The 
reason for the emphasis is obvious. It is the business of the university to 
train students professionally, and only committed professionals can do 
the job competently. It is also true, however, that students ought to 
know something about areas of inquiry other than that of their major 
field—witness the stress on general education. When a teacher gives a 
course in his field for purposes of general education, his method of pre- 
sentation should, I think, differ substantially from his procedure in a 
major course. The difference can be stated as follows. — 

The purpose of giving general-education courses is to develop a 
sensitivity to certain kinds of problems and a broad understanding of the 
suggested methods of solution. This is quite different from professional 
trating in an area. Therefore, in such general courses, especially 
in the humanities, the teacher tries to show the consequences of differing 
assumptions or principles. Broadly stated, the concern in such courses 
is with examining the constructed work rather than with constructing 
a work, and with showing the importance of a kind of inquiry rather than 
creatively engaging in such inquiry. For example, in teaching an intro- 
ductory philosophy course, the teacher is more concerned with showing 
the importance of philosophy as a discipline than with presenting and 
defending his own philosophic preferences. As a matter of fact, the 
teacher of a general course may not even find the occasion to present 
his own philosophic commitments. The only commitment necessary for 
this type of teaching is to the significance of philosophizing itself; 
particular methods of philosophizing, including the teacher’s own prefer- 
ences, are presented as opinions about the most fruitful way of arriving 
at the intended goal. Consequently, it is certainly not necessary to 
be a Platonist to teach Plato. In fact, there is no intrinsic reason why 
a convinced logical positivist could not do as good a job of teaching 
Plato as a convinced Platonist. 

In short, my argument is that there,are two types or levels of commit- 
ment in the teaching of any subject-matter, including religion. There 
is, in the first place, the general commitment to the significance and 
validity of a kind of inquiry, for example, philosophizing. Secondly, 
there is a commitment to a specific way of carrying on the activity, for 
example, Platonism, or, more generally stated, a man’s specialty. 

The distinctions drawn apply equally to the teaching of religion. 
Religion as a distinct subject-matter can be taught in at least two ways: 
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(1) in a doctrinal way, or what I have earlier called religion for religious 
purposes; and (2) in an analytic or descriptive way, in the same sense 
that other subject-matters can be taught in a general-education way. 
Corresponding to these two ways of teaching are two distinct kinds of 
commitments. In order to teach religion doctrinally, there must be 
some kind of sectarian commitment, just as there must be specific 
philosophic commitments if one is to philosophize creatively. But such 
sectarian commitments need not be presupposed if religion is taught 
in a descriptive or general manner. All that is required in that case is 
the general commitment to the significance and validity of theological 
inquiry—a commitment which in no way implies a necessary relation 
to specific religious beliefs or practices. 


ACCEPTANCE of this distinction between two kinds or levels of commit- 
ment has some very practical consequences. In the first place, this 
distinction delimits the type of course in religion which is suitable in a 
state university. Negatively stated, the kind of course which requires a 
sectarian commitment on the part of the teacher is not admissible. 
Courses in religion for religious purposes are not appropriate. The 
reason, of course, is that accepted principles of academic freedom and 
tenure could be violated by requiring sectarian commitment as a condition 
of employment or continuance in employment. 

However, if religion is taught for purposes of general education, that 
is, if religion is taught descriptively, at any level of scholarly thoroughness, 
the problem of commitment is no more serious than it is in any other 
subject-matter area. For a general commitment to the efficacy and 
validity of a type of inquiry or enterprise is required of every prospective 
teacher in any area. And the usual evidence of such a commitment is a 
successful record of graduate training. So it is in the case of teaching 
religion. What is to be required of the prospective teacher of religion 
is, not evidence of fidelity to belief or practice, but a demonstration of 
academic competency. This means that in principle a teacher who is a 
“fallen away” or a “backslider” can do as effective a job of teaching 
religion as would the man who is faithful to the practice of his religion. 

It is, of course, probable that at present the man who is academically 
competent to teach religion will be religiously committed and will have 
been trained, at least in part, in a theological school. However, where he 
was trained is in itself no matter for disqualification granting that the 
school meets the usual criteria of academic respectability, that is, that 
the institution is qualified to confer the usual graduate degrees or their 
equivalent. I suppose that no matter what is said, there will always 
remain some lingering fear that the religiously committed man cannot 
help but become apologetical. Yet I doubt that the fear of special 
pleading is better grounded in this case than in any other. 

Every area of inquiry and every department of instruction usually 
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has its own brand of intellectual chauvinism. The reason for a man’s 
general commitment to any area of inquiry is his conviction of its impor- 
tance. No man holds to any specific principles unless he is convinced of 
their superiority to alternatives. Nevertheless, teachers can—and 
regularly do—convincingly teach views which they themselves do not 
hold. Why should the teacher of religion who is presenting his subject- 
matter descriptively be more likely than other teachers to do special 
pleading? Religion itself answers this fear. Classical Christianity has 
always insisted that faith is a divine gift which cannot be intellectually 
won. Consequently, the teacher of religion who is teaching a group of 
heterogeneously committed people is constrained to descriptive teaching 
if, indeed, he is to teach at all. 


The Proper Function of the Publicly Supported Institution 


By ARTHUR GILBERT 


N SEPTEMBER, 1958, in response to the question whether office 

facilities could legally be made available to religious counselors on 
the campus of the state-supported institution of higher education, John 
Hay Crary, Jr., legal counsel to the State University of New York, 
wrote as follows: “The teaching of the three leading United States 
Supreme Court cases is that The Constitution would not permit the 
state to furnish facilities to be used as the office headquarters of sectarian 
representatives in carrying out their functions as such representatives 
of denominational religious organizations.” As a result of this ruling, 
the president of Albany State Teachers College abandoned his plan to 
make office facilities available to religious counselors on the campus. 
However, he announced that in the future the college would provide a 
room if a student made a specific request for religious counseling. At 
Buffalo Teachers College, the acting president requested religious repre- 
sentatives to vacate the offices they had been using. He also closed 
down a chapel on the college campus. 

Two months later, Alfred Kelly, chairman of the History Department 
of Wayne State University, stirred up a “hornet’s nest,” according to an 
account in the Detroit Free Press. He charged that the University had 
violated the Constitution by permitting religious speakers to address 
students in the classrooms during a Religious Emphasis Week. Mr. 
Kelly’s argument was that Wayne State had put itself in the position 
of “sponsoring religion counter to the First Amendment, which requires 
separation of church and state.”” The various denominations represented 
on the campus, including most Protestant groups as well as Catholics 
and Jews, had for the past four years, with the approval of the University, 
invited speakers to the campus during Religion in Life Week. Mr. 
Kelly pointed out that he was not anti-religious, and that he had no 
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objection to extra-curricular religious activities on the campus. He 
explained that he would not be opposed to allowing any persons to speak 
on the campus for any cause, religious or secular, political or non-political; 
but, he continued, “the University should offer only a roof over the 
speaker’s head, not act as a sponsor.”” Although most arrangements for 
the annual religious conference are made by students and chaplains of 
Wayne State’s religious clubs, the University provides offices and 
stationery, the help of paid staff members, and classrooms. Literature 
about the conference is printed at the University’s expense. Mr. Kelly 
explained that when “a visitor can properly lecture on a phase of religion 
which applies to the subject at hand, there can be no objection to his talk, 
but when he addresses a class in mechanical engineering under the 
University’s sponsorship, his appearance is totally unrelated to the work 
of the class.” 

At about the same time, the legal counsel for the Los Angeles School 
Board issued a ruling that placed difficulties before three junior 
colleges which had sought to purchase certain religious books that might 
be considered sectarian for a course in religion conducted by the schools. 
The city counsel ruled that the books could be purchased provided they 
were placed on a restricted shelf and were made available only to the 
students in the particular classes for which they were ordered. Said 
the counsel, 

I would suggest that these books be handled and distributed in such a 
way that students not enrolled in the particular history class may not 
have access to them. In other words, due to the nature of an individual 
book it should not be read by itself by a student not subject to all the 
points of view and background material supplied in the course. To do 

otherwise might well raise the question of indirect instruction in a 

particular religion or a religion per se on the part of a state university. 


THESE incidents, all of which have taken place very recently, point 
up the fact that there is still a significant body of opinion in the United 
States that seriously challenges the propriety of teaching religionfin?a 
state university. Questions are constantly raised as to whether state 
funds and campus property should be used by religious counselors Yor 
for the establishment and maintenance of a religious chapel or center. 
Shall religious leaders be invited into the classroom during a Religion in 
Life Week in order to demonstrate publicly their sectarian allegiance? 
May a state college purchase religious books and keep them on the open 
shelf? Is it proper for a state college to display a nativity scene at 
Christmas time? This is the kind of constitutional question that is 
now raised and will continue to be raised for some time throughout the 
United States. 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that the recent National Consultative 
Conference on Religion and the State University did not provide ade- 
quately for a discussion of these questions. Most of the delegates at this 
meeting were already more or less committed to the proposition that 
religious truth is an aspect of the truth held in Western civilization, and 
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that it is incumbent upon an institution of higher learning, therefore, to 
communicate information about this aspect of truth to students. They 
also agreed that since a university ought to challenge the moral and 
spiritual outlook of its students in the deepest sense, religious counselors 
on campus and course material dealing with religion are essential. It 
was suggested by some at the Ann Arbor conference that a university 
that does not provide adequately for the religious dimension in the life 
of its students does, in effect, make a judgment with regard to the role 
and significance of religion; it serves the cause of anti-God, secularism, 
and irreligion in American society. 

No one rose to challenge George Garrelts, national chaplain of the 
Newman Clubs and director of the Newman Foundation at the University 
of Minnesota, who, when asked during one of the panel discussions what 
he thought he would like to see as the ultimate relationship between a 
state university and religion, suggested that religious centers ought to 
be on the campus and central to the life of the university. Certainly, he 
said, the advice and utilization of religious advisers in the orientation of 
the students ought to be taken for granted. The state university ought 
to make room in its university program fcr the celebration of religious 
holidays. The university ought to encourage students to continue their 
religious commitments. Father Garrelts asked for a “captive audience.” 
He suggested that it was obligatory for a state university to provide 
religious counselors with the opportunity to talk to all the students in order 
to inform them of the message of religion and to orient them in the 
dimensions of the religious. 

It is clear, however, that there are many in the United States who 
will object to such a joining of religion and the state university. Evidently, 
they see a significant danger in a public institution’s joining itself so 
co-operatively with religion. They are concerned, perhaps, lest freedom 
of inquiry and the right of dissent ultimately be abrogated if the 
religious forces in this country are given any kind of controlling voice in 
the life of a university and in the development of the curriculum. They 
are frightened lest opening the door to religion lead inevitably to 
interreligious tension as each group maneuvers for power, position, and 
prestige—with minority groups making a feeble effort to be recognized. 
They wonder what effect the precedent of joining religion to the state 
at the university level will have on educators who want to join religion 
and state at the high-school and elementary-school level. It is essential, 
of course, that these objections be articulated and confronted if there is 
to be any effective resolution of this knotty problem. This was not done 
at Ann Arbor. 


IN THE meantime it is clear that religion already has a foothold in the 
state university. It was pointed out by Herman Wornom in an opening 
address that in 1933 there were courses in religion in only 76 per cent of 
the state universities whereas in 1955-56, 97 per cent offered courses in 
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religion. Thus, Mr. Wornom suggests, “the critical question is not 
whether state universities should offer courses or encourage religious 
centers adjacent to their campuses; they are doing this almost universally. 
The question is where to place religious courses.” This question was 
dealt with forthrightly at the Ann Arbor conference. 

As a result of that discussion, it seems to me that, unless there are 
abuses, questions will not now be raised concerning the propriety of a 
university’s providing its students with information adout religion. The 
American people have agreed that at least one of the functions of a 
university is to give its students as full an education as possible. History, 
music, art, and literature can only be properly taught if facts about 
religion are an aspect of the subject-matter. Most people will also agree 
that religion as a specific discipline is a fit subject for study and inquiry. 
Departments of, and courses in, religion ought to be under the sponsorship, 
and therefore the academic control, of the university. It is clear that the 
focus must be on the acquisition of information. Courses ought not to 
be used as the means of winning a religious commitment. Otherwise, all 
those who question the propriety of chapels on campus will also create a 
new stir about religious courses on campus. Inevitably, if the teaching 
is good, some students will be challenged to come to terms with the 
material, and this may lead them to a religious commitment; but this is 
the inevitable consequence of such courses and not their specific purpose. 


CONSEQUENTLY, it is important that teachers who are called upon 
to teach religion in state universities be individuals with the broadest 
viewpoint, tolerant of differences of opinion and themselves committed 
to freedom of inquiry. It is important that they recognize their primary 
responsibility to provide information rather than to win souls. They 
must demonstrate a willingness to engage in dialogue. It must also be 
expected, of course, that academic training will have enabled them to 
master fully the particular discipline they are teaching. It will probably 
be the case, therefore, that those who teach courses in Jewish literature 
or Old Testament theology from a Jewish perspective will be rabbis or 
Jewish scholars, and that those who teach Catholic doctrine will be 
committed Catholics. But this need not always be true. Academic 
history celebrates those individuals—unfortunately, not many in number— 
who have by force of scholarship and breadth of vision become skilled 
in the world view and philosophic outlook of communities of faith other 
than their own. So it seems quite possible to me that a scholar who 
may himself have no religious affiliation might be competent to give a 
course in the history of the Reformation or the development of con- 
temporary religious thought. It might be possible for a Protestant 
scholar, explaining impartially in his lectures the differences between 
Jewish and Christian interpretations, to give the course in the Old 
Testament. It might very well be possible for a Jewish scholar to give 
the course on the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. The harsh reality, 
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of course, is that there are not many scholars who are so well equipped 
that they can give instruction, with sympathy and intelligence, in a faith 
not their own. It is for this reason that the universities will probably 
have to seek out scholars with a variety of viewpoints and commitments. 
Jews, Roman Catholics, Protestants, Greek Orthodox, Fundamentalists 
and liberals, secularists and mystics, Hindus, Buddhists, Moslems, all 
can and should be given the opportunity to serve on the university 
faculty in order to challenge the minds of the students. 

As a minority in the American community, Jewish leaders will find 
their particular responsibility in encouraging their scholars to write 
such books and engage in such scholarly work as will challenge the atten- 
tion of the non-Jewish scholar, so that material concerning Jews and 
Judaism will be integrated into the curricular disciplines. It will be 
their responsibility, also, to train a generation of scholars who will see 
their vocation as that of service in the university. 


HOW to deal with this particular problem of religion in higher education, 
particularly in the state university, remains an open subject for debate 
by the scholars and thinkers of America. It is the creative frontier of 
religion in a pluralistic society. The state has the duty of providing its 
citizens with knowledge and information so that they may better fulfill 
the responsibilities of citizenship. It has no obligation, however, to join 
hands with church or religion, or to aid religion in its evangelical effort. 
Our churches are safer and healthier when they engage in that work 
without the assistance or interference of the state. 


The Meaning of the Conference 


For the Community at Large 
By Dumont F, Kenny 


T A time when major breakdowns in human relations are page one 
news from South Carolina to South Africa and when efforts to 
exhaust all legal means of delaying enforcement of recent decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court on racial desegregation have brought 
about the actual closing of public schools in certain communities, realiza- 
tion that the number of cases involving interracial conflicts now pending 
in courts across the nation are actually fewer than those which involve 
the relation of religion and public education may come as a shock. This 
is a consideration, however, which gives perspective to the timeliness and 
importance of the recent National Consultative Conference on Religion 
and the State University at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
The place of religion in the state university, whether debated as a 
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problem of political philosophy, educational theory, or religion, must be 
set in a context so broad and complex that the clear posing of problems 
in this area, and the techniques and terminology used in attempting to 
solve them, become, in themselves, part and parcel of the debate. To the 
extent that examination and discussion overlook or fail to give due weight, 
first, to the circumstantial realities of our pluralistic, open society; second, 
to the values, goals, and aspirations of its members, often stated in terms 
of religious commitment; third, to the formal constitutional and com- 
munity arrangements under which differences in our kind of society are 
protected and adjusted; or finally, to the current controversies and 
operational pressures in the area of Church and State and religion and 
public education which demand resolution in practice even if agreement 
in theory cannot be reached—to that extent the examination is incomplete, 
and the resolutions sought are unrealistic. The attempt of this 
particular conference to enrich the discussions by bringing together 
contributions from both theoretical and practical orientations, from the 
university administrator as well as the professor of religion, from the 
religious chaplain as well as the social scientist and philosopher, was 
a notable mark of realism. The effort to ensure consideration of broad 
contextual factors and avoid incomplete assessments through the prepara- 
tion and distribution of the conference volume Religion and the State 
University before the meetings were held was, in addition, a mark of real 
foresight. These contextual implications, when related to expressed 


theories and current practices, may give some additional meaning to the 
conference and thus provide a focus for this paper. 


PRACTICALLY all contributors to the conference made some reference 
to the pluralistic character of American society as part of the raw material 
of their arguments. It is true, of course, that within our boundaries are 
the races of the world, the peoples of almost every culture, and the faithful 
of nearly every religious denomination: 64 million Protestants, 34 million 
Catholics, 5 million Jews. The last census indicates that 12.1 per cent 
of our total population is non-white, including 343,000 American Indians 
and 370,000 persons of Asiatic descent. In terms of national origin, one 
in four of our population is not more than a generation removed from the 
culture of another country, and one in fifteen is native to another culture. 

From the vantage point of history, our interracial problems are a 
relatively recent social phenomenon. The really difficult problems 
in group relations have usually been in the area of interreligious relations. 
The pages of history record countless wars of religion. The complex of 
assumptions, convictions, and emotions bound up with what a person 
considers to be his ultimate purpose and sanction for action go far deeper 
than the color of the skin. Had the participants in the Michigan con- 
ference attempted to minimize, neglect, or blur religious differences in 
their area of inquiry, it would have been impossible, theoretically and 
practically, to secure clarification of issues and resolution of practical 
problems. Bridges of understanding across faith lines are a prerequisite 
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to an intelligent approach to the difficult problems posed by the conference. 
Despite our more or less rhetorical appeals for “unity without uni- 
formity” as the keynote of our way of life, the quality of uniqueness has 
become objectionable to many. A basic implication of the conference 
for education, then, is that we must equip ourselves intellectually and 
emotionally to help our students understand and cope with differences. 
There should not be a naive and mistaken attempt to educate them out of 
their differences. In view of the mounting pressure toward standardiza- 
tion and conformity in all aspects of American society, which even the 
academic community cannot escape entirely, it is particularly timely to 
remember that if we resent difference, we fail to understand that to be 
different is the legitimate right of every human being. Whether we like 
it or not from the vantage point of any one religious tradition, religious 
pluralism is a fact of life in twentieth-century America. Our public 
institutions, especially our educational institutions, must prepare to 
cope with the reality that sizable proportions of their members come 
from religious groups whose values, needs, and customs differ greatly. 


A SECOND fact of life which the faculty and administration of state 
universities must face is change. The population mobility of our American 
people is truly a modern phenomenon. Nothing need be said here of 
changes which will occur because of tremendously increased enrollments. 
When one in five of our families changes its place of residence each year, 
the state university, by its very nature, is uniquely set up to take the 
brunt of the resulting educational problems. Major population move- 
ments, rural to urban, south to north, urban to suburban, have multiplied 
interreligious problems throughout America. The enforced juxtaposition 
of rural folk who may be Protestant and city folk who may be Catholic is 
turning many of our large metropolitan centers into laboratories for the 
study of cultural pluralism. Puerto Ricans moving to the mainland in 
great numbers bring not only a new culture but one with strong religious 
coloration. When prejudice appears in new suburban developments, 
self-imposed ghettos are created which weaken even more the notion of 
community as a meaningful form of association. All of this has implica- 
tions for the state university. 

The community disorganization we are witnessing in so many areas 
is due not only to shifts in population but also to a decline of old 
value systems and to changes in patterns of living required by technological 
advances. Nuclear fission has ushered in the age of anxiety, with all the 
psychological tensions attendant upon rapid social change. The shifts 
and ambiguities in our value structures have given rise to a special class 
of books, from The Lonely Crowd to The Organization Man, as well as 
to Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish versions of “positive thinking.” 
The calamitous events in today’s world are a grim reminder to all of us 
concerned with higher education of how technological development has 
outstripped mankind’s moral development and political institutions. 
The problem of learning how to live with each other is now our most 
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urgent challenge. We are aware, of course, of poverty, ignorance, and 
restiveness in the underdeveloped areas of the world, and of the deep 
ferment in Asia. We know, too, that mankind has throughout its'history 
been scarcely more than a few jumps ahead of starvation and disease. 
Yet in today’s rapidly shrinking world it is not the problem of man’s 
relationship to the physical universe which haunts us; it is man’s relation- 
ship to man. Despite a rich legacy of values and the example of saintly 
lives, man’s relationship to man down through the ages has been a shocking 
one. In over 5,000 years of recorded history, we have had, to take 
Norman Cousin’s estimate, only about 292 years of peace. No wonder 
the popular demand is becoming more and more insistent that we begin 
to match our technological know-how with a little more moral know-why. 

This is not offered as a counsel of despair. In an uneasy world where 
awakening peoples are suspiciously scrutinizing American leadership, 
these considerations bring to mind the pressing need for education and 
religion to lead the way to a clear, positive restatement of the basic 
values underlying our way of life and their implications for a free world. 
They throw into bold relief the responsibility of citizens in all walks of 
life and in all sections of the country for closing the gap between our 
ideals and our actions, between what we profess and what we do. It is{a 
sobering thought to realize that in the atomic age no single government, 
however strong, is capable of protecting its citizens from war and devasta- 
tion. On the other hand, technological developments have put us on 
the threshold of a new world, a world of undreamed-of potentialities. 
Yet, in terms of values, attitudes, and institutions for citizenship we are 
frightfully ill prepared. If we lock about us, we observe how the 
preliminary work of international agencies in existence today is limited 
by the narrow attitudes, century-old hates, and virulent prejudices of the 
citizens, delegates, and governments of the participating countries. The 
former director-general of the World Health Organization points out, 
for example, that even in an area of universal acceptance and need such 
as the fight against disease, progress depends on the speed with which 
we can redesign local and national institutions to serve the welfare of the 
human race rather than the peculiar wants of particular groups or nations. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that nothing short of an effective relation- 
ship between human beings all over the world can produce the security 
we all want. To minimize or curtail areas of knowledge in the curriculum 
of a state university which marshal the rich insights of our various 
religious traditions to build such a relationship, and which come to grips 
with man’s universal needs and ultimate aspirations, is to run counter to 
the fundamental requirement of our age. 


IT IS not strange, therefore, that in an era when fear, change, insecurity, 
and ambivalence in value structures predominate, there should be—as 
practically all participants in the conference attested—an increased interest 
in religion in America today. However, it seems to me to be impossible to 
validate claims of a religious revival by alleging sudden upturns in church 
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and synagogue memberships. In addition, there is probably cause for 
legitimate worry on the part of some that this era may see an awakening 
of religiosity without religion. Yet it is also possible that the individual, 
shocked into an examination of what he stands for by a menacing and 
contradictory philosophy of life, cannot help evaluating his personal value 
structure, perhaps for the first time. Such a process inevitably leads 
back to basic religious values. In any case, during the last few decades 
our American climate of opinion with respect to institutionalized religion 
has undergone considerable transformation. The hostility, skepticism, 
and indifference of the dominant intellectuals and germinal thinkers of 
the nineteenth century are losing strength. Our contemporary savants 
are in large measure increasingly sympathetic to religious values and the 
work of our churches. After spending five years in wartime Europe 
and postwar Germany in close daily contact with people who had come 
through one form of totalitarianism and were living in the shadow of 
another, I am convinced that the thin humanism of the last century 
simply will not stand up to the acid test basic values are undergoing. 

Hence, in terms of the value analysis involved in such issues as religion 
and the state university, the realistic approach, it seems to me, is to 
advance by working with firm faith from within our separate religious 
value structures rather than by attempting, in the name of objectivity 
or brotherhood, to follow a course of wishy-washy toleration and com- 
promised commitment. What we need today when facing these and 
similar problems is more faith and more knowledge about that faith, not 
a least common denominator. Our difficulties multiply and the resolu- 
tion of such problems as those posed by the conference becomes more 
elusive when they are approached by the man of little or no faith who is 
always ready to believe the second- or third-hand accounts of what is 
wrong or menacing in the other fellow’s religious position. 


A THIRD dimension of analysis which should not be overlooked is pointed 
out in Chapters IV and V of the conference volume Religion and the State 
University. The impinging institutional arrangements, legal and consti- 
tutional provisions, and formal local agreements and patterns serve to 
specify what a state university is and what it is not, what it can do and 
what it cannot do. The employment of such terms as “law,” “‘constitu- 
tion,” and “institutional structure” introduces concepts of comparative 
stability into the debate. These formal devices must be viewed, however, 
in a total context of origins and purposes, and in a time sequence as well. 
Thus, while it is true that the constitutional provisions regarding the 
relationship of Church and State are basic to debate on specific educational 
issues, it is also true that the federal and state constitutions are malleable 
documents, responsive to American life and understanding. While the 
state university may be considered to be a particular kind of institutional 
structure, it is, nevertheless, not completely rigid since there is constant 
interaction between it and the whole complex of economic and cultural 
life which surrounds it. 
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In its provisions respecting an establishment of religion, the First 
Amendment assuredly furnishes a sound basis of policy. On the one 
hand, it has facilitated a vigorous growth of church life in this country; 
and, on the other hand, it has protected individual religious liberties. 
Despite judicial interpretations which fluctuate in the current of history 
and public opinion, a constitutional road is available which is broad 
enough for all in our pluralistic society. Non-established churches in the 
United States have grown in membership and prosperity at a rate far 
exceeding that of their established counterparts in other countries. 
Difficulties arise, of course, in applying broad, constitutional provisions 
to specific areas such as religion in the state university. In my opinion, 
uncritical preoccupation with the principle of separation of Church and 
State is our chief difficulty. Unexamined positions are being held on the 
basis of vested interests and emotional bias. If religion is in the sphere 
of freedom and spiritual values, then the methods of persuasion and 
agreement are appropriate for the resolution of a practical problem 
involving religion, not the method of force—economic, political, or other- 
wise. The far-reaching significance of the Michigan conference’s 
addresses, discussions, and publications is that they shed some light on 
this entire controversy along with the heat it easily generates. 

It is well to remember that the separation of Church and State means 
one thing in America and something quite different in other cultures. In 
Continental Europe, for example, the principle of separation has been 
used by doctrinaire socialist parties as a device to attack and limit 
legitimate church functions. In America, on the contrary, it has served ’ 
to protect the religious life of all creeds and to foster religious liberty. 
The separation of Church and State in this country does not mean the 
separation of religion from daily life. 


THE practical urgency and the operational pressures which motivated 
the search for resolutions of the specific problems faced at the University 
of Michigan Centennial might be said to be the efficient cause for calling 
the National Consultative Conference. Controversy on these problems, 
while giving us a fourth mode of analysis, can, however, become so 
involved with the operational component that one or all of the other 
causal factors touched on previously tend to be left out of consideration, 
to the detriment of a complete and realistic analysis; that is, the problems 
are not properly specified, and the arguments are not joined. The confer- 
ence discussions were set, of course, in the broader problem area of religion 
and public education. It would appear that the closer controversies are 
tied to conflicting operations and political pressures, the less chance 
there is for resolution. The friction generated by Christmas or Hanukkah 
observances in the public schools has far more chance of amelioration 
when the relevant factors are considered rationally by both sides in May 
or June rather than emotionally in December. Substantive issues of 
this kind which adversely affect interreligious-group relations in American 
communities today include the use of school tax funds for bus transporta- 
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tion of parochial-school pupils; problems of released and dismissed time 
for religious instruction; display of the Ten Commandments and religious 
symbols in public schools; wearing of religious garb by nuns who teach 
in public schools; erection of a créche on public property; Bible-reading 
and prayers in the classroom; and religious aspects of programs dealing 
with moral and spiritual values. 

From the viewpoint of the practitioner working to ameliorate such 
tensions, it is generally agreed that there is a far greater possibility of 
achieving communication and reaching agreements at the university 
level than at the elementary- and secondary-school levels. As the 
conference brought out, there are fewer restrictions of all kinds at the 
university level, far more opportunities for dialogue, and a greater avail- 
ability of resource leaders. The distinction between religion as knowledge 
and religion as experience permits the American Council on Education’s 
Committee on Religion and Public Education to suggest that it is legiti- 
mate to include the former in our public schools. Yet, before this can be 
accomplished, much preparatory work must be done by universities and 
teacher-training institutions to orient teachers and produce the necessary 
textual materials. From such perspectives, then, the work of the 
Michigan conference, and, hopefully, similar conferences, takes on real 
significance in helping provide the clues which will aid in solving the 
stubborn problems of our public-education system. 

Colleagues at universities, stimulated by such discussions, can provide 
other aids. There is, for example, a paucity of empirically validated 
research in the area of interreligious-group relations. Sociologists of 
religion could provide valuable analyses and data, much as social scientists 
have done in the area of interracial relations. Second, although we have 
moved a long way from the “‘melting pot” concept in theoretical formula- 
tions, our newer concept of cultural pluralism still needs enriching and 
additional clarity. There is work here for the philosopher, theologian, 
educator, and social scientist, especially on how to treat the religious 
aspects of culture under this concept. Third, the contributions made at 
the conference might well be correlated with the work of the American 
Council committee previously mentioned, with the achievements of the 
Campus Interreligious Committee of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, and with the splendid theoretical and moral contributions of the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion held annually at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. Finally, the various disciplines 
in higher education might analyze complex problems such as this one 
in less fragmented ways. One can begin with, or emphasize, the circum- 
stantial, dialectical, formal, or operational mode of analysis, but, as 
this paper attempts to demonstrate, unless the three other modes are 
brought in, the analysis is incomplete. 

The practitioner also has a valuable contribution to make because 
of our American philosophic and educational approach to such problems. 
This can be illustrated in terms of the contrasting ways in which practical 
problems are resolved in other cultures. In Germany, for example, a 
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tradition prevails which relates theory and practice as pure to applied, 
as abstract to concrete. Since knowledge in that tradition is constitutive 
of action, theoretical knowledge can be practically applied. Thus, we 
find the German educational system stressing knowledge or science. 
Had the National Consultative Conference been held in Germany, it 
would, therefore, have been composed almost exclusively of theorists of 
one kind or another. The American, in an opposed tradition, makes a 
distinction between theoretical knowledge of things and operations 
and practical knowledge of institutions and action. Since knowledge 
relevant to moral and political action can be isolated, political thought 
and educational theory are only a part of political action and educational 
practice. The practical becomes, in this orientation, knowledge relevant 
to moral and political actions, and the educational emphasis falls on 
practice and action, or experience and habit. Thus the chaplain, the 
administrator, the religious adviser, and the practitioner took their places 
alongside their academic colleagues at the Michigan Centennial Conference 
for the mutual stimulation and help they could provide in clarifying the 
place religion could or should have in our state universities. 


For the Religious Body 


By Lutuer H. HarsHBarGER 


N THE full flush of the Michigan conference, a participant might 
have had the impression that religion is an all-consuming interest of 
the state universities! There we were, “living under a prodigious illusion,” 
to quote Kierkegaard. Now the glow is past, and we have been forced 
to return to the reality that religion plays a minimal role in the life and 
thought of a university community. What does it mean that thousands 
in our universities call themselves Jews and Christians as a matter of 
course but live in a manner quite foreign to the Judaeo-Christian heritage? 
The much-vaunted revival of interest in religion is to a certain extent 
authentic. It is exemplified in institutions of higher learning, at least 
in part, by an increased concern for values, ethics, and moral principles, 
although the search for them seems to take place on a high level of 
generality. It is clear that many intellectuals no longer know what the 
Judaeo-Christian heritage is. In a culture like ours, which is shot through 
with reminiscences of religion, this is not usually apparent, but within 
our time we have seen whole areas of human thought become estranged 
from religion and theology. Many disciplines reject even the possibility 
of religious thought. 
If, in this context, we say that religion plays a minimal role, it is not 
to say that the role is insignificant. Religious groups have been too 
much a part of the histories of most of the universities to be passed over 


lightly. Through Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, Newman Clubs, Hillel 
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Foundations, ecumenical enterprises, and interreligious programs, the 
religious community has made important contributions to the state 
universities, particularly to the extra-curricular life of the campuses— 
and, in some cases, to the curriculum as well. It should not be overlooked 
that to a very large extent these programs have been carried on with the 
friendly blessing of the universities. It is doubtful whether “the icy mass 
of secularism” of our state institutions has been as heavy as many reli- 
gionists have assumed. 

It is easy to catalogue the faults of the religious institutions. While 
a tremendous revolution in the thought and structure of universities has 
been taking place, religious institutions have tended to be so preoccupied 
with their own problems that they have been largely oblivious of what is 
going on in the university. Although we have made tremendous strides 
in overcoming cultural and religious isolation and have vastly improved 
interreligious understanding, religious traditions have become rigid. 
The problem of religious institutions is partly that in a day when theology 
is as exciting as it ever was in the past, the things that denominations 
want to talk about often take them further and further away from the 
categories in which universities think. 


IN SPITE of all the negatives of the situation, the Michigan conference 
made it clear that new opportunities and dangers await both the university 
and religious groups. The changed situation demands careful reconsidera- 
tion of philosophies and strategies. The past must be seen in the context 
of an expanding era which makes all of our efforts seem puny indeed. 
The cold facts concerning increased student enrollments, enlarged building 
programs, and revolutionary changes in the curriculum have been discussed 
elsewhere. This paper is concerned with the implications of all these 
things for religious institutions. 

For one thing, religious denominations must clarify, for themselves 
and the university, their understanding of the relationship of faith to 
learning. This is a difficult undertaking. University presidents and 
churchmen make speeches by the dozen on the complementary relationship 
of religion and learning, on moral and spiritual values, and on the impor- 
tance of the transmission of our spiritual heritage. Beyond pious utter- 
ances, however, the question remains whether universities qua universities 
can and will assume—and whether the denominations will allow them to 
assume—the responsibility which is theirs for handing down our cultural 
and religious inheritance. A partial answer to this question seems clear. 
The university as a university cannot disclaim or shirk this responsibility. 
Religious denominations must recognize the fact that the university has 
the obligation of defining the relationship they bear to it. A university 
administration which understands religious phenomena, however, will 
want to maintain a dynamic relationship with religious institutions 
lest the form and content of religion become lost without reference 
to its true source—the church or synagogue. The university will always 
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have to assume that the religious institution’s raison d’étre on any campus 
is education. Denominations, too, must realize that the theological and 
religious task within the university is primarily educational. Religion 
as a branch of learning must perform functions similar to those of other 
disciplines. It should bring its peculiar understanding of man and his 
destiny and of the nature of the universe to bear on the educational 
process, and assume the responsibility for the transmission of this per- 
spective as a religious task. 


EVERYONE who works in the university has a basic respect for it and 
identifies himself with it. Here the religious man and the pagan, the 
believer and the unbeliever, are no longer separate. The only label they 
bear is that of university men. Religious institutions must respect the 
distinctive character of the university and try to judge its accomplishment 
and its failures with humility and objectiveness. The basic question 
is whether religious institutions have an incisive influence on the modern 
mind, and the austere intellectual discipline necessary to convey their 
message. This calls for constant examination of the implications of their 
point of view, not only to the end of maintaining integrity in the face of 
efforts to accommodate religion to the changing fashions of the age, but 
also for the purpose of pointing to their relevance for new ideas and circum- 
stances, in order to interpret religion in terms of the cultural period which 
it is serving. The task of religious institutions in the university is to set 
forth the meaning of the basic tenets of the faith in intelligible terms, so 
that not only religionists but the laity as well can understand them. 
The best that any religious faith can hope for is that it will be considered 
along with others as a viable option. This means that religionists must 
take other disciplines as seriously as their own, avoiding rigidity and 
dogmatism. The theological discipline must identify itself with other 
studies, not merely to “‘baptize” them, but for the insights they have to 
offer theology. If it succeeded in doing this, something like what 
Kierkegaard called “the reintroduction of Christianity into Christendom” 
might take place—a reintroduction of the Judaeo-Christian heritage into 
the Western culture of our time. 

A corollary of this point of view requires that religious institutions 
and universities learn how to confront each other in meaningful terms. 
To be convinced of this urgent need, it is enough to note the peripheral 
character of most religious foundations, their inadequate conceptions of 
the task to be performed, the confusions and frustrations of denominational 
workers, and the prevailing preoccupation with “our own.” The founda- 
tion worker is beset by the temptation to “make like a professor,” to be 
overconcerned with questions of status (based on the number of privileges 
he can exact from the university), to be preoccupied with how “to get 
religion in” and achieve some sort of academic respectability for it. On 
the opposite side, many university administrators, it is safe to assert, are 
afraid of the religious staff. They have preconceived images of clergymen 
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as authoritarian figures who are always asserting the particular as over 
against vague spiritual and moral values and religion in general. The 
net result of this, from the university administrator’s point of view, is 
controversy. The basic problem here is that of differentiation of 
roles. If religious denominations realized that their peculiar function 
in the university is to teach a special body of knowledge to which students 
have access nowhere else on the campus, and to do this in such a way 
that it has an effect on university policy, the university might better 
understand the task of religious institutions. The fulfillment of this 
function depends on the selection of men who are well equipped for— 
and single-mindedly dedicated to—the teaching of religion. 


A THIRD set of implications has to do with the necessity of cultural 
and religious pluralism. As Reinhold Niebuhr points out, pluralistic 
assumptions are necessary, not only for peace in any community, but 
also as the sine qua non of creativity. The individual must be free to 
draw his own religious insights from the various traditions of Christian 
and Jewish faiths; and he must be free, also, to protest against religion. 
It is clear that no one tradition can assume the responsibility for the 
whole religious culture, just as no one particular secular philosophy can 
assume responsibility for the secular culture, for the very simple reason 
that no single viewpoint is able to exhaust the full truth about the human 
community. At the same time, it is a question whether pluralism per 
se is an unqualified good. Granted that every tradition makes an 
enormous contribution to social freedom, human values, and spiritual 
development, the very existence of divisions among religious denomina- 
tions is a sign of confusion. Religious denominations are exposed to the 
same kind of temptation as departments of the university. They make 
an abstraction of religious reality and press exaggerated claims for their 
particular understandings as though everyone could view the whole 
universe from their perspective. 

It is part of the irony of history that Protestants, who of all people 
should be sympathetic to pluralism, frown on it, and that Jews and 
Catholics tend to be defensive on the question. This can be explained 
in part as a natural resistance to the breakdown of cultural isolation. 
Nevertheless, the implication for any university campus should be clear. 
First, it is important that each religious denomination be given the 
widest possible freedom to convey its peculiar ethos. This requires that 
everyone subscribe to the belief that the role of each will in the long run 
be authentic and vital to all. Second, the university should be able to 
count on a maximum expression of relatedness. Protestants, for example, 
ought to be free to affirm the importance of denominational expression 
but also assure the maximum of ecumenical co-operation. So far as 
Protestantism, Catholicism, and Judaism are concerned, we ought to 
assume, and assert, the integrity of each tradition, but, at the same time, 
work for a maximum of interreligious life in all appropriate areas. 
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Furthermore, a substantial number of persons on university campuses 
cannot be appropriately classified as either Jew or Christian. Whether 
they are members of smaller religious denominations or traditions, non- 
theist, agnostic, or secularist, they deserve respect if the religious task 
is measured by its contribution to education. There are vast areas of 
human endeavor in which religious differences are relatively minor, as 
we all seek to make a contribution to human betterment. 

Pluralistic assumptions make it unnecessary for us to affect a super- 
ficial stance of oneness. We need to engage in lively intellectual debates. 
We need to understand and accept our differences. Nothing is to be 
gained by espousing a “religion-in-general.”” Where there is depth of 
conviction, men of good will are drawn together. 

Almost every campus now has a small but not insignificant number 
of persons from other lands who are representatives of some of the living 
religions of the world. While these religions in most cases are not viable 
options for Westerners, usually these students are extremely able spokes- 
men for their particular culture. Just as it is important for them to 
understand our presuppositions and motivations, we need also to understand 
theirs. We share with them the ultimate responsibility for peace in a 
world that is struggling to become one. 

The Michigan conference has made it clear that the principle of the 
separation of Church and State is much more ambiguous than many of 
us have assumed, and that there are no compelling legal reasons why the 
religious community cannot effectively serve students and co-operate 
with the state university in many important areas, to their mutual 
benefit. 


For Governing Boards and University Administrators 
By Ericu A. WALTER 


T THE special convocation held to mark the centennial of religious 
activity at the University of Michigan, Arthur S. Adams, president 
of the American Council on Education, spoke on “Religion in Today’s 
University.” It was Mr. Adams’ conviction that “‘if religion is to receive 
the full measure of attention and regard it should have on a university 
campus, the workers of the various faiths should have academic qualifica- 
tions and background of the same order as the members of the faculty 
with whom they work.” The responsibility of providing such workers 
lies with the various denominations, which must face the fact that if 
students who are their communicants are to be properly served, more 
trained workers must be prepared to serve them. To add the responsi- 
bility for a student group to the obligations of a parish minister is to 
reduce the effectiveness of the minister in performing his duties to both 
parishioners and students. 
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Mr. Adams also urged the importance of religious conviction on the 
part of the faculty members. 


To my mind, the sort of desirable climate I am talking about would 
be one in which faculty members would have such respect for religion 
that they would welcome conferences and joint intellectual and religious 
enterprises with the various pastors. Such a faculty would make it clear 
by its attitude, if not by the expressed word, that whatever the student’s 
religious denomination, be it Catholic, Methodist, Jew, Moslem, or 
Hindu, there was respect for his religious conviction and encouragement 
to him to profess and develop his faith. 


Mr. Adams concluded his address as follows: 


From what I have been able to observe, I do not believe that by becoming 
informed about other religions, the individual’s own religious persuasion 
thereby weakens. My conclusion is just the opposite; the more he 
knows of other religions, the more he strengthens his own faith. He 
gains a broad understanding of what religious experience means and 
has meant to all of the people of the world and thus is led inescapably 
to the conclusion that religion is a pervasive and crucially important 
part of human experience. It is that part of human experience which 
leads man to recognize ever more clearly his own limitations; it leads 
him to a better understanding of the omniscience and omnipotence of 
what all men have come to recognize as Deity; it leads him to quicken 
his conscience in respect to the acts of his daily life; and it can lead him 
to the development of what for want of a better name we call character. 


The conference was a most informative one for administrators and 
representatives of governing boards of state-supported universities. At 
the opening meeting, H. E. Wornom, general secretary of the Religious 
Education Association, gave a comprehensive review of the place of 
religion as an academic discipline: 


Although policies for offering religion as an academic subject for 
credit vary widely among state-supported universities, some such institu- 
tions have clear policies for dealing with religion. Five factors make 
university officials in state-supported institutions hesitant in developing 
strong curricular programs in religion. These factors are: (1) fear of 
criticism by representatives of denominations; (2) objections by faculties; 
(3) lack of properly trained instructors; (4) scarcity of funds; (5) fear 
of lawsuits based on the principle of separation of church and state. 

Freedom to teach is a basic principle of higher education and 
particularly of state universities in all disciplines. If this doctrine were 
fully explored as regards teaching of religion and systems of thought 
about ultimate questions, it would be found that a state university 
would not be prohibited in appointing to its faculty a Buber, a Tillich, 
or a Christopher Dawson. 


Mr. Wornom believes that great universities should seek out eminent 
scholars in the field of religion just as they seek out leading scholars in all 
other disciplines. 
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Religion is not the only field in which the university deals in 
pluralism. It treats of at least five different schools of thought in the 
field of psychiatry. There are several different schools of economic 
thought. Philosophy certainly has many widely divergent approaches. 
There is pluralism in sociology, anthropology, art, music, and even in 
physics. 

In the discussion concerning the place and importance of religious 
centers, particular stress was laid upon the fact that many activities 
formerly undertaken by religious groups, such as freshman-orientation 
programs, student placement, and student housing, have been assimilated 
into the personnel services of the university. Instead of seeking new areas 
of service, the religious centers, it was believed, should focus more sharply 
upon the unique place which they hold in the student community. 

It was the consensus among the discussion groups that both religious 
and academic counselors should approach their tasks with a recognition 
of the need to share their information and experiences, and that referrals 
should be common practice and should flow both ways. These judgments 
were based on the assumption that religious counselors should have formal 
academic training equal to that of academic counselors. 

Other points of view were expressed at the conference which, directly 
or indirectly, were of particular interest and significance to university 
administrators and members of governing boards. The banquet for the 
members of governing boards was addressed by Paul G. Kauper, professor 
of law at the University of Michigan, who spoke of the general significance 
for religion and the state university of the First Amendment and discussed 
the constitutional limitations which a publicly supported university faces 
as an instrumentality of the state: their objectives and their relevance to 
the controversy over the place of religion in the curriculum of a state 
university and, more specifically, to religious courses and programs. 

. . « In view of the intellectual climate that prevails at the university 

level, there is no compelling reason why a specific religious faith 

whether it be Christianity . . . , Judaism, Islam or Hinduism, cannot 

be taught fairly, objectively, and temperately for the purpose of present- 

ing the doctrines, history, and nature of the ecclesiastical 

organization .... 


. . . The separation principle should not stand in the way of a 


state 
university’s adoption of a program in any of these forms as long as the 
principles of voluntarism and equality are observed and the courses 
are taught to promote understanding rather than to indoctrinate... . 


. .. A university [which] deliberately . . . exclude[s] from its cur- 
riculum all courses with a positive religious content is not simply . . . 
fail[ing] to teach religion but in itself becomes a telling witness that 
religion is irrelevant to that process of cultivating the mind and spirit 
that we call higher education.! 


1See “Law and Public Opinion,” Religion and the State University, edited by Erich A. Walter 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1958), pp. 81-83. 
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For the Curriculum 
By Roserr MICHAELSEN 


HE place of religion in the curriculum was one of the central concerns 

of the conference. Indeed, the experience of the conference indicates 
that it is difficult to discuss religion and the state university without 
coming to grips with the curricular question. 

The primary task of the university is intellectual in nature; the heart 
of the university is teaching and research. Thus the chief question 
which must be asked with respect to religion is, What is the place of 
religion in study and research? 

It may be unfortunate that this question is sometimes lost in a maze 
of others dealing with religious pluralism, Church-State separation, 
student religious activities, the college chapel, and so on. All these 
issues have a bearing on the curricular question, but too frequently that 
question enters the discussion as an afterthought, or it is dealt with only 
in a context of related questions, and thus is not given the undivided 
attention which it warrants. Perhaps another conference is needed at 
which the central concern will be the place of religion in the curriculum. 

Discussion at the Michigan conference and the tone of the centennial 
volume indicate a general consensus that religion definitely has a place 
in the curriculum. Disagreement appears over related questions: What 
place? How should it be approached? Who should teach? 


AS A matter of fact, religion is being taught in one way or another in 
almost every state university and college in this country. Milton McLean 
and Harry Kimber prepared a statement for the conference on “The 
Teaching of Religion in State Universities” which contains descriptions 
of nineteen programs representing four different types of approach. 
Herman Wornom pointed out in his opening address that over the past 
generation there has been an increase both in the number of course 
offerings and the number of institutions offering courses. As Wornom 
indicates, the chief question is not whether religion should be a part of 
the curriculum but where and how it should be treated. At the present 
time, Seymour Smith points out in an article in the May-June, 1958, issue 
of Religious Education, “almost every conceivable pattern is followed 
somewhere.”! Indeed, the variety is rather bewildering, and one is 
inclined to wonder whether some standards might be applied to bring 
about a degree of order. It is true that there is a danger in thinking that 
variety is necessarily bad and that one pattern is best for all possible 
situations. It is quite natural for patterns to vary with local conditions. 
What functions effectively in one locale may not do so in another. How- 
ever, it would seem that some guideposts are necessary. 

There are many thorny questions revolving around the subject of 

Religious Instruction in State Universities: A Report on Recent Trends,” LIII, p. 291. 
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curriculum. Can religion be taught? The generally accepted decision 
now seems to be that we do not (and cannot) teach religion (that is, make 
people religious); we teach aéout religion. (We might call this the preposi- 
tional approach.) However, there are obviously many different ways 
of teaching about religion. This designation does have the merit of 
pointing up a general consensus that religion should not be approached 
in the curriculum in such a way as to propagandize or proselytize. 

Is religion a discipline, and, if so, should it receive the same attention 
as any other discipline? Some institutions apparently have assumed 
that religion is a discipline and have proceeded to create departments of 
religion. Other institutions, attempting to deal with the difficulty in 
defining and delimiting the subject, have established departments of 
religious studies or religious history. (We might call this the adjectival 
approach.) In effect, others maintain that religion is not a discipline 
but an area, and one so broad that it can be handled properly in the cur- 
riculum only when it is the subject of study in several disciplines. Thus a 
department of religion is not needed since religion can best be treated by 
such disciplines as sociology, psychology, history, and philosophy. 


MANY would feel that this type of curricular approach does not go far 
enough. It is quite proper that religion should be studied in various 
disciplines, but there is an aspect of religion to which no other discipline 
can do justice: that is theology. The theological disciplines have occupied 


a central place in the university curriculum in the past; theology has its 
own history, canons, and language. 

Perhaps there is some merit in rephrasing our question in terms of the 
role of theology in the curriculum. (It is interesting to note that men 
with as widely divergent points of view as William Frankena and Robert J. 
Welch would seem to agree that theology does have a place in the cur- 
riculum of the state university.) This would call for some careful 
definitions. What does theology include? Historically, the theological 
disciplines have included Biblical, historical, systematic, moral, and 
philosophical theology. Many European universities have both Catholic 
and Protestant faculties in theology. Is this a meaningful pattern for 
the American state university? The study of theology can add some 
very important dimensions to the college curriculum, as Charles S. 
McCoy suggested. Few would agree to its re-coronation as “queen of 
the sciences,” but some might be willing to support its role as “servant.” 

Still, certain difficulties appear. What about the study of religions 
in which theology, as historically understood, plays a negligible role? 
Furthermore, theology is an intellectual approach which sometimes fails 
to appreciate the heart of religious experience and expression. Should 
not the curriculum be so structured as to help the student see religion as 
the totality which it is and not view it merely from the limited standpoint 
of sociology or psychology or history or even theology? A possible 
analogy might be found in our approach to art. The usual curriculum 
provides not only for history and theory of art; it is also designed to expose 
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the student to the best types of artistic endeavor and to develop in him 
some appreciation for art as an aesthetic expression and some under- 
standing of its historical circumstance and cultural significance. 


INTEGRALLY related to the question of how religion should be 
approached in the curriculum are the questions of religious pluralism and 
of the necessary qualifications for teaching religion (or about religion). 
How cognizant of pluralism should the state university be? Herman 
Wornom maintains that there should “be genuine advocates of the major 
religious traditions on the faculties of universities.” This point of view 
was not shared by some participants in the conference. My own belief 
is that an articulate and academically responsible representative of a 
particular religion will generally be able to convey the facts and various 
nuances of that religion better than a man who is not affiliated with it. 
These are still unresolved issues. However, the choice of personnel to 
teach in this field is certainly as important as curricular structure. 

A question I regard as of central importance which was hardly touched 
on by the conference concerns the role of research and graduate study in 
religion in the state university. If religion is important enough to be an 
integral part of the curriculum, then we should approach it on the highest 
possible level. If it is as important an area for study as art, government, 
literature, and philosophy, then let us give it similar treatment. A 
glance at university catalogues—of state or private institutions—will 
show that the treatment of religion rarely compares favorably with the 
treatment of these other subjects. Perhaps we need to raise our sights 
to the point of planning not just one or two or even a half-dozen courses 
for undergraduates—important as these are—but a well-rounded program 
in religion designed to provide for both intensive and extensive study and 
research. I am confident that such a program would contribute much 
to the curriculum of the university and would also enhance the under- 
graduate courses in religion. 


For the Personnel Worker 
By Dororny V. N. Brooks 


LTHOUGH personnel work has not long existed as a recognized 
profession, the point of view which respects and enhances the 
development of character, which is concerned with the education of the 
“whole man,” has found exponents among dedicated teachers of all eras. 
The personnel worker on today’s campus, like the true teacher, would 
assist in the clarification of a student’s personal goais and would seek to 
enrich the environment in which the search for meaning and direction 
takes place. Because religious expression contributes to this climate 
and to the expectations and values which any student society offers its 
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members, the personnel worker needs to appraise and to understand the 
forces influencing religious perspectives. 

The century which has intervened between the presidencies of Henry 
Philip Tappan and Harlan Hatcher is one which has witnessed kaleido- 
scopic changes in the character of, and the attitudes toward, religious 
expression on the University of Michigan campus and on other campuses 
as well. At the risk of oversimplification, the changes in atmosphere 
which have enveloped and influenced succeeding generations of students 
can be quickly sketched. First, a predominantly Protestant piety made 
attendance at chapel services an accepted part of many a young state 
university; religion was assumed to be a normal dimension of living. 
Then, before the turn of the century, a rift appeared between theology 
and the new science. Basic misunderstandings culminated in the fiery 
emotions of the Scopes trial, but for years before that the choices posed 
had created deeply disturbing problems for many a college student. 

The rapid rise of the social sciences as well as new developments in 
the fields of the natural and physical sciences further enhanced the cult 
of neutrality and enthroned the god of objectivity. The detachment 
resulting from such a philosophy could mean comfortable avoidance of 
personal involvement. And currently the campus is hearing from the 
newer scientist, who talks of faith in science and faith in religion as a 
common denominator, and insists that faith and reason are compatible. 

Parallel to these trends were concurrent religious developments on the 
campus that were bidding for the loyalties of the students. First came 
the early Y.M.C.A., augmented shortly afterward by the vigorous Student 
Volunteer Movement. The slogan of this latter group, “Evangelism of the 
world within this generation,” bespeaks the naive optimism that prevailed 
on the campuses of America at the end of the nineteenth century, and 
contrasts strongly with the more cautious expectations of the current 
generation. But the sense of commitment, service, and dedication 
was a potent force among the many students who poured forth as 
missionaries. 

The rise of liberalism and idealism found expression, first, in projects 
and, later, in social action on the campus itself. These influences took 
the form, chiefly under the aegis of the Y.M.C.A., of what were in reality 
early student personnel services. Orientation programs, handbooks, 
rooming lists, registration for part-time employment, work with students 
from abroad, loan programs—all filled important needs which existed 
before the universities themselves established student personnel services. 
The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. headquarters were hives of activity before 
student unions were thought of. Often their residence facilities made 
important contributions to student housing on growing campuses when 
such needs were not yet recognized as a responsibility of the university. 

Many a denomination, too, began its special work with students by 
the establishment of a residence hall or a co-operative unit, but after the 
First World War the churches increasingly recognized that there was a 
unique role for them in a university community. In the now definitely 
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pluralistic culture of America, Jewish, Roman Catholic, Protestant, and 
other groups established foundations on the periphery of the campus. 

Within recent years, the special attention given to the personal and 
professional qualifications of the campus chaplain has made him a highly 
important colleague among the personnel staff. Moreover, his efforts 
are frequently being recognized, co-ordinated, and extended by the 
appointment of directors or co-ordinators of religious activity. 

It is always difficult to identify the trend of history in the making. 
Observations, however, indicate that the temper of today’s students is 
marked by a search for synthesis among conflicting values—an individual 
search rather than a social movement. It is as though in a country 
placing ever greater stress on the mastery of skills and techniques, there 
is an urge to establish a personal counterbalance to oversecularization; 
on a campus marked by the great diversities of a complex society, the easy 
tolerance that makes all standards relative seeks the corrective of a 
personal frame of reference. Where is meaning? students seem to say. 

This is a change from the 1880’s or the 1930’s, from the generations 
that looked outward and upward toward a better world for which they 
had the answer, whether it was evangelism or peace, religion or politics. 
Truly, “ “The old order changeth, yielding place to new,/And God fulfils 
himself in many ways. ...’” This is the challenge to the teacher and 
the personnel worker alike. The essential neutrality of the university 
does not preclude an obligation to commitment or to the search for 
direction on the part of those who deal with students. The presence or 
absence of a meaningful belief shows through in the actions and attitudes 
of those who work with students in or out of class in the day-to-day 
contacts. Personal neutrality here can have a negative influence, and 
mere impartial appraisals of religion on the campus can be futile. 

The aim of personnel work is not different from that of liberal eéduca- 
tion. At its highest level it should assist each individual, to paraphrase 
Allport, in defining a faith in which fragments are meaningfully ordered. 
Religion then becomes central in a very basic sense to a personnel program 
in any institution that aspires to the name university. 


Open Doors for Religion in the State 
University 


By CLarENCcE Prouty SHEDD 


HE contemporary crisis of western civilization has brought a sense 
of total insecurity to men everywhere. The utter predicament of 
human existence is no longer simply a theological or philosophical 
proposition. It is the most patent fact of every-day acts.” In the setting 
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of this statement by Will Herberg, what is the problem posed for religion 
in our colleges by “‘a sense of total insecurity”? 

If the “proper study of mankind is man,” then a discussion of the 
place of religion in our publicly controlled colleges and universities should 
appropriately focus on the students. Yet I have sat through many 
discussions of religion in higher education in which students were never 
mentioned! What can we say about this present generation of students? 
Despite the many damning things one reads, there is a basis for optimism. 

Students in our universities today furnish more grounds for hope 
than discouragement. They have been variously described as “silent,” 
“beat,” “terribly normal,” “reluctantly pagan,” “careful,” and “truly 
international.” These terms are confusing and contradictory. What 
can one say about 3,250,000 students? We all know a few students, 
and we base our generalizations on these. The Second World War has 
given us a disillusioned, bewildered, but deeply serious, hard-working 
generation that mainly wants to get on with the job of preparing for 
living as quickly and as wisely as possible. They do their work—as we 
all do—on the assumption that there will be a tomorrow, and that it will 
be somewhat better than today, but also with the certain knowledge 
that one misstep may push us all over the abyss that means the end of our 
civilization. Religiously, it is the most wistful and intelligently responsive 
student generation that I have known. In his study Changing Values in 
College, Jacob says, ‘‘Religiousness is widespread among the contemporary 
American student generation. Most students express a ‘need to believe’ 
and say they personally require a religiously-oriented philosophy of 
life.” This does not mean a “return” to religion or a “revival of religion 
among students.” Students are not climbing on any religious band 
wagon. The mood is one of search and honest inquiry rather than one 
of revival. I cannot accept the assertion of the Jacob study that “a 
dominant characteristic of students in the current generation is that they 
are gloriously contented both in regard to their present day-to-day 
activity and their outlook for the future, and that they are supremely 
confident that their destinies lie within their own control rather than in 
the grip of external circumstances.’”? To say they are “gloriously 
contented” is to say they are ignorant of the character and implications 
for them of the crisis of our moment of history. If students seem to feel 
that their destinies lie within their own control, it can only be said that 
they are doing a superb cover-up job. 

In the recently published American Council on Education study 
They Come for the Best of Reasons, W. Max Wise puts it this way: “They 
no longer burn to change the world, because they are no longer so sure 
either of what the world is or what it should become.’’* My own con- 
viction is that in the substantial minority who are destined to shape our 
future, there is a rising intellectual curiosity and a willingness to commit 


1Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in College (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957), p. 18. 
2Jbid., p. 1. 
sWashington, D .C.: American Council on Education, 1958, p. 28. 
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themselves to redemptive social causes. These students know more 
surely than those of us who are older that the crisis of our times is much 
more than military or political—it is cultural and spiritual. The univer- 
sity, the church, and the synagogue must join hands and _ relentlessly 
expose this generation to those eternal moral and spiritual resources 
rooted in our Judaeo-Christian heritage that will redirect our amazing 
scientific and technological achievements for human good. 


IN THE light of this world situation and the climate of student thinking, 
what are some of the open doors which lead to a religious rather than a 
secular view of life in our state universities? On educational grounds, 
we have a right to ask, first, for an affirmative administrative attitude 
toward religion. The most important single influence on the religious 
life of students is intelligent good will toward religion on the part of the 
university administration. If education is to be relevant in times like 
these, our universities must declare and implement an administrative 
attitude that is affirmative, not neutral, on moral and religious values, 
that supports the ethical and religious convictions shared alike by Jew 
and Christian. Failure to do this gives support to secularism and 
irreligion. Here the door is swung wider open than at any other time in 
this century. There is widespread concern and experimentation. There 
is a new mood abroad in our universities which asserts that values are as 
important as facts—indeed, that the spiritual values are the most 
important facts with which students must be confronted as we seek to 
aid them in choosing and pursuing careers, building homes, and achieving 
effective world citizenship. 

The ultimate choice of our day is not between the “isms” that 
have been created in ecclesiastical history. It is between religion and 
irreligion. Catholic, Protestant, and Jew stand together working for a 
spiritual rather than a secular view of life. We must get on more rapidly 
with the business of helping students find for themselves a faith adequate 
for the crisis of our time. 


A SECOND open door leads the way to the enlargement of religious 
knowledge and concern among university faculties. Although the 
Jacob study raises some disturbing questions regarding the relevance of 
both curriculum and professors in developing the value-climate of the 
university, until there are more convincing data available we must 
conclude that the faith professors live by makes a difference to students. 
If the university is to contribute significantly to the religious understanding 
of students, it should seek to increase the number of professors who add 
the qualities of a reasoned and contagious religious faith to those of 
scholarly distinction and teaching gifts. This is not a matter of ecclesi- 
astical affiliation but a quality of life. Religion is both caught and 
taught. “Next to the professional religionist—clergyman, rabbi, priest,” 
says Ordway Tead, “the teacher is by vocation closest to the concerns 
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of the unfolding human spirit. . . . It is permanently true and never to be 
forgotten that every teacher teaches himself as much if not more than 
he teaches his subject.”* Further, the university should create among 
its faculties an attitude which as vigorously approves the inclusion of 
reference to the religious materials and meanings of the various disciplines 
of the undergraduate college as it disapproves of bringing in religion 
where it does not belong. If this goal is to be achieved, it means that in 
each of our faith groups we must give professors more help, of the quality 
dramatized by the Faculty Christian Fellowships, in bringing their religious 
knowledge up to date—making them “lay theologians” but not “amateur 
theologians.” Religion and a spiritual view of life belong in many of the 
disciplines of the liberal-arts curriculum. They do not have to be 
“bootlegged” in. They only need to be made visible. To ignore them 
is not merely cheating one’s students; it is bad teaching. 


A THIRD open door leads to a curriculum relevant to times like these. 
The true purposes of any college or university are most fundamentally 
dramatized, not by its catalogue statements, but by the curriculum that 
it creates. It should be a curriculum which shares with students our 
full cultural heritage—the wisdom of the ages—and that has an orientation 
toward the spiritual and social needs of our day. It should inescapably 
impart to students those insights concerning the nature of God and man 
and the world that have in all ages driven human beings to achieve a 
higher life and to work for a better world. “The advancement of learning 
and the search for truth,” says President J. L. Morrill of the University 
of Minnesota, “is more than an intellectual exercise, it is a moral and 
spiritual oue. . . . It is the lesson of history that religion has been proved 
best to implant and inspire these ethical imperatives.” 

The universities should help students to see the need for a continuing 
reappraisal of the suitability of existing institutions. They must continue 
to stand in national life for freedom of inquiry, speech, and assembly, 
and must oppose abridgment of civil liberties. “Come weal, come woe, 
my status is quo” surely cannot be the theme song for any university 
preparing youth for leadership in a moment of world revolution. To 
restrict public education to matters on which everyone agrees would be 
to shun a primary educational responsibility. 

If the university is to aid students in their search for a faith to live 
by, it cannot avoid offering more and better courses in religion, taught 
by men and women who have subjected themselves to as rigorous an 
intellectual discipline in preparation for their teaching as have other 
faculty colleagues. The teaching of or about religion-is no longer an 
extra-curricular affair, even in our state universities. Today, courses in 
religion are available to students in most of these institutions. It is 
impossible to understand either our Western cultural heritage or our 


ta, see Problems of the Teacher (Hazen Pamphlet, No. 12 [Haddam, Connecticut: Edward W, 
Hazen Foundation, Inc., 1945]), p. 10. 
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American democratic life without knowledge of our Judaeo-Christian 
heritage. The decision to offer courses in religion must be made on 
grounds of sound educational policy, not because of the pressure of religious 
groups. 

The first task of the curriculum in religion should be to provide, on 
as objective a basis as other academic disciplines, rudimentary, non- 
sectarian courses in religion which acquaint students with the great 
streams of religious culture that have so largely shaped our Western 
civilization and our American way of life, and also with contemporary 
theological thought and philosophies of religion, the world’s living 
religions, and the social and religious significance of church and synagogue 
in American life. This is clearly a university function, and one for 
which the publicly controlled university has as great a responsibility as 
any other institution of higher education. Participants in the conference 
agreed with Paul G. Kauper’s statement, in his address on “Law and 
Public Opinion,” that so long as the objectives of religious courses are to 
inform, not to persuade or indoctrinate, they are not only legally permis- 
sible but essential on educational grounds. Moreover, this is the task 
of a scholar who is, as Theodore M. Greene says, an “agent’’—that is, 
committed in one of our three great religious traditions—but who is 
also a sympathetic observer of our entire Judaeo-Christian heritage. I 
believe this means, as George N. Shuster has said, that we need more 
teachers trained in our universities to teach religion.® 


GRANTED the existence of basic non-sectarian instruction in religion, 
either through departments of religion or affiliated schools of religion, we 
are still confronted with the natural and legitimate desire of each of the 
three major religious confessions to provide courses in its own tradition 
for its students. It is my personal conviction that in any state uni- 
versity where there is a substantial minority group of any of the three 
great faiths making up our common life—Catholic, Jewish, Protestant— 
provision may be made on a credit basis for courses which deal with the 
history and doctrines of the faith groups so long as those teaching the 
courses meet university standards and are financed by their faith groups. 

As I followed the discussions of the conference, I had a feeling that 
many of us were seeking two things, neither of which we can find. First, 
a simple solution of the complex problems of religious leadership and 
instruction in the modern state university, where multifaith constituency 
has raised issues which did not exist forty years ago when faculties and 
student bodies were overwhelmingly Protestant. Second, we were 
seeking a single pattern for structuring our program for the teaching of 
religion. I do not believe that any of the patterns which have been 
discussed is a cure-all for the problems which confront us as we seek to 
develop a teaching program which takes full account of the totality of our 
Judaeo-Christian heritage and at the same time recognizes the plurality 


5See “Religion and the Professions,” Religion and the State University, edited by Erich A. Walter 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1958), pp. 184 ff. 
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of faiths in our state universities. This is true whether the plan is that 
of the State University of Iowa, with its history of three successful 
decades of an interfaith School of Religion, or that of the University 
of North Carolina, where there is a strong university department of 
religion firmly supported by a student ,body more than go per cent 
P-otestant, or that of institutions like Hunter College or the University 
of Connecticut, where Protestant students are in the minority. We must 
remember that there are vast differences among state universities in 
regional mores, history, constituency, and moral, intellectual, and religious 
climate. If a plan for religious instruction or for the co-operative work 
of religious foundations is to confront students with the nature, relevance, 
and demands of our Judaeo-Christian heritage, it must be tailored to 
these differences. 


A FOURTH open door leads the way to making the adventure of educa- 
tion so exciting that it inspires the student to a lifelong vocation as a 
student of religion. We are dealing with students who are at many 
different stages of religious understanding. John C. Murray, in Religion 
and the State University, reminds us of our duty to the “student who in 
all matters religious and theological is an untutored child of the intellectual 
wilderness,” and also to the “many . . . students [who] are religiously 
committed . . . believe in God . . . [and] are Protestants, Catholics, 
Jews.”® The university, says Father Murray, is “committed to its 
students and to their freedom to learn.” This surely is its basic commit- 
ment. Yet we must remember that religious learning in any college or 
university does not take place simply through disciplined instruction in 
religion or even through the magnificent work of the religious foundations. 
The incitement to learning, and even to religious commitment, comes as 
frequently in a multitude of indirect ways through teacher-student 
relationships in and out of the classroom. 

Rightly conceived and carried through, a counseling program may be 
the channel through which the deeper religious insights and purposes of 
the university vitally affect the life purposes and vocational commitments 
of the individual student. Counseling is the work of the whole com- 
munity, students and faculty, not exclusively of the counseling staff. I, 
for one, would not be serving in my present position but for the friendly 
guidance of a fellow student. We should seek to make the classroom 
a community of learners in which students and faculty are comrades in 
the search for truth. Then counseling becomes the work of friend with 
friend. 


THE fifth and final door opens the way to support of co-curricular 

religious activities. The university must give strong and positive 

encouragement to the local and intercollegiate activities of the student 

Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and church foundations. President Clark Kerr 

of the University of California, pointing out the ways in which the student 
®“The Making of a Pluralistic Society—A Catholic View,” p. 22. 
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centers “complement the work of the University,” says that through them 
“the student makes friends, gains leadership experience and lays the 
spiritual foundations for the building of his mature years.” This is the 
story that could be told of the voluntary religious activities in all our 
independent colleges and universities. 

As our panel discussions at the conference made clear, the plurality 
of religious confessions gives this problem of voluntary religious activities 
a dimension of great importance and great concern to the universities. 
There are interreligious councils at the student and professional levels 
in most large universities. In some, notably Cornell, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and U.C.L.A., the religious organizations are housed in 
one large student center. In Berkeley, as in most state universities, we 
have both a Student Workers Interfaith Council and a University Inter- 
faith Council. While considerable progress has been made in conceiving 
and carrying out interreligious co-operation in Religious Emphasis Week, 
World University Service, and university religious lectures, on the 
whole these councils are not yet very effective instruments for co-operation 
or for vital spiritual encounters, particularly between Catholics and 
Protestants. 

This is a moment in history when those communions which are rooted 
in the Judaeo-Christian tradition need to draw more closely together in 
interfaith fellowship and work, exalting not merely their tolerance of one 
another but their common faith in one God who calls upon all men to 


build a brotherly world. It is only through a closer integration of religion 
and education that we can establish in our universities a climate of values 
that will give students confidence in a confused and frightening world. 


‘ 


The Place of Religion in the State-supported 
University 
A Review Essay 


By F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


RELIGION AND THE StTaTE University, edited by Erich A. Walter. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1958. vi+326 pp. $6.50. 


The often proclaimed separation of 
Church and State in America has an 
undoubtedly authentic significance, 
but it is fraught with ambiguity. It 
is less a definition of settled policy 
than a commitment to grapple with a 
perennial problem. That problem 
results from the momentous cultural 
mutation that gave rise to pluralistic 
societies in which a high degree of 
political unity must be maintained 
despite the persistence of cultural 
diversity. E pluribus unum is indeed 
the symbol of a high national purpose, 
but it also reflects a cultural pre- 
dicament. 

The resulting problem is basically 
educational. It is therefore refreshing 
to find a scholarly symposium that 
undertakes to treat a major aspect of 
the problem in operational terms, 
without dogmatism or polemics, and 
with an unillusioned and tempered 
optimism as to the possibilities inherent 
in the present situation. Religion and 
the State University is such a book. 

F. S. C. Northrop of Yale, in his 
chapter on “Students from Other 
Lands,” remarks that “the separation 
of politics from religion is foreign to 
any people who have not passed 
through the Protestant Reformation 
or come under modern Western secular 
political philosophy”’ (page 269). This 
is a startling reminder that the United 
States is a great political experi- 
ment committed to the achievement 


of order, social integrity, and a high 
level of spiritual and moral maturity 
in the absence of agreed religious 
sanctions and common ritual on which 
nations have traditionally depended. 

The editor of the volume character- 
izes it as co-operative attempt . . . 
to define the place of religion in higher 
education, in the university com- 
munity, and particularly in the state- 
supported university” (page 1). The 
last phrase indicates the specific 
purpose of the book. However, the 
more inclusive scope indicated is a 
reflection of the current tendency at 
the university level to blur the 
distinction between public and private 
institutions with respect to the atten- 
tion given to religion. 

As a matter of fact, the legal and 
constitutional inhibitions against sec- 
tarian instruction in tax-supported 
educational institutions are now 
matched, so to speak, by a growing 
aversion among educators generally— 
even in church-related schools—to 
indoctrination, in the sense of setting 
forth propositions to be accepted 
without question. Yet the tendency 
to give religion a definite place in the 
curriculum and in the activities pro- 
gram of the public university is one 
of the most significant developments 
in higher education. Incidentally, it 
is sometimes remarked that there are 
publicly supported universities which 
manifest a greater readiness to give 
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serious attention to religion than is 
true of certain church-related colleges. 

When it is realized that there are 
some sixty state universities in the 
United States, many of them among 
the most influential educational insti- 
tutions in the country, the significance 
of this development is at once appar- 
ent. To a considerable extent, no 
doubt, it reflects the relatively demo- 
cratic character of the control of these 
public institutions. “Under the laws 
or constitutions of nearly every state,” 
writes Walter E. Bean of the Univer- 
sity of California, “the state university 
is a semi-independent public corpora- 
tion governed legally and to a consider- 
able extent actually by a board of 
distinguished citizens, mostly ap- 
pointed by the governor or elected by 
the people” (page 63). In the light of 
the often quoted statement by Mr. 
Justice Douglas that “we are a religious 
people,” the policy thus described has 
broad implications. 

It remains true, however, that the 
separation of Church and State is a 
constant factor in the making of policy 
in the state universities, and a wide 
variety of interpretations of the First 
Amendment are held in the university 
community, as is true elsewhere. In 
general, the contributors to this volume 
support a liberal position, comparable 
to that taken by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Zorach case in 19§2, as 
contrasted with that stated by the 
same tribunal in the now famous 
McCollum decision in 1948. In brief, 
the distinction is between absolute 
separation, prescribed in the earlier 
case, and friendly co-operation, the 
norm set up in the more recent 
decision. Paul G. Kauper, professor 
of law at the University of Michigan, 
in his chapter on “Law and Public 
Opinion” says pointedly: “The matter 
of separation cannot be approached in 
terms of verbal absolutes. Nor can a 
metaphor such as ‘the wall of separa- 
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tion’ serve as an aid to analysis” 
(page 76). His conclusion warrants 
quotation in full: 


In summary ... we may fairly 
say that consistent with the First 
Amendment a state university in the 
exercise of its discretionary authority 
may make a substantial contribution 
to religious education and to the 
furtherance of the religious life of its 
students, once it is recognized that 
the separation principle states no 
absolute rule, that the university in 
response to the felt needs of the time 
may accommodate its program to 
meet the student’s total needs, and that 
the problem is one of a wise, fair, and 
sensible reconciliation of a legitimate 
and sympathetic concern for religion 
in the total educational process with 
the underlying values at stake in the 
separation concept. The same con- 
clusion may be stated with respect to 
most of the state constitutions, al- 
though specific provisions of some con- 
stitutions may present real obstacles 
(page 85). 

To this reviewer, that seems a well- 
balanced interpretation of the situation. 

Alongside this statement may well 
be put one made by William K. 
Frankena, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at Ann Arbor: 
“The public university,” he says, 
cannot seek to lead its students to one 
kind of ultimate commitment rather 
than another, but it may encourage 
them to choose or work out some 
world-view and to commit themselves 
to it, although with tolerance for 
others; and its professors may even in 
class, and certainly in private, make 
clear their own positions with their 
reasons, so long as they do so undog- 
matically and without propagandizing. 
This in itself would be an important 
contribution, for many in recent years 
have accused our liberal universities 
of preaching agnosticism or scepti- 
cism, of propagating a kind of non- 
committalism. But if the university 
takes this approach it must remember 
that atheism, naturalism, and scepti- 
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cism are permissible ultimate positions 
as much as any others, so far as it is 
concerned. It must not beg any ques- 
tions about what is “really ultimate” 
(page 303). 

To these considerations it would be 
well to add a word about what 
religion itself has to gain by its 
inclusion in the curriculum of a free 
academic institution which is able to 
supply a corrective for the narrowness 
and the anachronistic features of any 
tradition or institutional pattern that 
is cut off from the main stream of the 
culture. Religious obscurantism may 
be due in no small degree to the 
isolation of religion maintained, in 
part, through the zeal of secular 
intellectuals. 

There are ably written chapters on 
the role of religion in the humanities, 
the social sciences, the natural sciences, 
and professional education. Theodore 
M. Greene, of Scripps College, dis- 
cussing the place of religion in the 
humanities, remarks that “the present 
almost universal ignorance of [the 
Judaic-Christian] tradition on the part 
of our undergraduates .. . is a by- 
word on every faculty and a great 
source uf embarrassment to teachers 
in many areas such as art and litera- 
ture.” He would, however, extend 
the scope of religious literacy to 
include other world faiths, and he 
believes that the university should 
encourage the student to compare “a 
religious approach to life with a secular 
or humanistic approach at its powerful 
best” (page 130). 

Kenneth E. Boulding, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, writing on the 
social sciences, expresses the view 
that these disciplines “‘historically ride 
firmly on the secular side of the 
secular-sacred seesaw, even more so 
than the natural sciences” (page 140). 
He thinks this is due to “historical 
accident” resulting from the character 
of the period in which the social 
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sciences developed. That they con- 
tribute something to religion would 
almost go without saying. Witness 
the contribution of sociology to reli- 
gious institutions, and of psychology 
to an understanding of religious experi- 
ence. The contention, however, that 
religion contributes something to social 
science meets with less ready academic 
acceptance. Mr. Boulding holds that 
“for the healthy growth of social 
science we need maturely religious 
social scientists” (page 153), because, 
with the development of social science, 
“the critique of ends becomes ever 
more important, and the question, 
‘Do I (or does anybody) want the 
right things?’ becomes insistent and 
inescapable” (page 154). 

A more difficult assignment fell to 
G. E. Hutchinson of Yale: religion 
and the natural sciences. He comes 
through, however, with a word of 
wisdom quite comprehensible to the 
non-technical reader. He limits the 
demands he, as a scientist, would 
make on both theologians and “non- 
rigorous” philosophers to this: “that 
they make quite clear in what language 
they are talking” (pages 170-71). 
That is to say, there is a scientific 
language and also a “metaphorical” 
language, which are different in kind 
as they are in respect to the subject- 
matters with which they deal. 

It would be a great achievement if 
theologians and religious philosophers 
ceased speaking of their disciplines as 
parallel roads to “truth,” as the 
scientist uses that word. There is 
only one road to the discovery of 
objective facts and relations in the 
physical universe, and that is the road 
of scientific investigation and experi- 
mentation. On the other hand, the 
theologian and the philosopher are 
entitled to claim that they can open 
doors which lead to the comprehension 
of ultimate reality in a sense in which 
the scientist does not use those words. 
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Conversely, the scientist should make 
clear the limitations of his own 
discipline—not maintain that science 
is a way of life! 

As for the professions, President 
Shuster of Hunter College notes that 
“religious issues and commitments... 
play a very minor role in professional 
education conducted under public 
auspices”; also, that “the average 
professional student’s association with 
religious life appears to be shallow 
and perfunctory.” In part, this is 
due to the poverty of the intellectual 
“soil” in which religious commitment 
must be “planted.” But in part also, 
the reader gathers, it results from an 
impoverished conception of religion. 
In a striking passage Mr. Shuster 
insists that religion “is not a tran- 
quilizer but an explosive, not just 
another prerequisite for club life in 
suburbia but a going out alone to the 
rim of the world, not soft music played 
at funerals merely but also a sudden 


clash of cymbals in the night and a 
man answering on his knees, ‘Depart 
from me, O Lord, for I am a sinful 


man’ ” (pages 175, 176, 182). 

We noted at the outset that the 
problem of relating religion to public 
education in America roots in the 
“pluralist” character of our culture— 
specifically in our religious pluralism. 
This is emphasized in the volume here 
under review by preoccupation in the 
opening chapters with the conse- 
quences of pluralism. There has been 
a good deal of uncritical glorification 
of pluralism as an end in itself. Will 
Herberg of Drew University speaks of 
the “‘liberal-Protestant worship of 
diversity for the sake of diversity,” 
the Catholic emphasis on unity, and 
the Jewish position as “somewhere 
between” (page 37). 

Father John Courtney Murray, an 
eminent Catholic philosopher, offers 
a critical comment on pluralism as an 
ideal. It was once assumed, he says, 
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as a cardinal merit of a_ pluralist 
society, that the truth would always 
be assured of conquest if only it were 
subjected te the unbridled competi- 
tion in the market place of ideas. But 
it is now no longer possible to cherish 
this naiveté. For further instance, it 
used to be assumed that an ever- 
expanding variety of conflicting re- 
ligious and philosophical views was 
per se an index of richness, a pledge 
of vitality, a proof of the values of 
individualism, a guarantee against 
stagnation, and so on. But history 
has not left this assumption intact. 
In a word, it used to be assumed 
that pluralism represented “progress” 
(pages 16-17). 


It is probable that what Father 
Murray puts in the past tense concern- 
ing the assumptions of pluralism many 
would put in the present tense and 
defend. On the other hand, there is 
a quality of mind in the university 
community which places a premium 
on universal humanism and prizes 
universality in intellectual intercourse 
and social endeavor. 

We are confronted with a paradox 
here. We live in a pluralist society— 
a cultural “given,” so to speak—the 
very existence of which poses the 
problem of attaining a maximum 
degree of uaity with a minimum 
disturbance of authentic diversity. 
To assume that a diversified culture 
is a good in itself seems to involve the 
assumption that one’s own philosophy, 
religion, and way of life are not 
necessarily authentic for his fellow 
men. There is something unrealistic 
about this because it is of the essence 
of religious and moral conviction that 
it seeks to universalize itself. Every 
committed person is potentially an 
evangelist. If he did not feel that his 
own faith was authentic for other lives 
than his own there would be room for 
the suspicion that his own convictions 
were eccentric rather than ultimate 
and universal. How can a person be 
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bound by religious convictions and 
loyalty without wishing to win con- 
verts? This is the kind of basic 
religious issue that needs such careful 
analysis as the university is equipped 
to furnish. 

There is, however, danger in a 
continual search for a “common core”’ 
at the expense of the unique. A 
pluralist culture is peculiarly vulner- 
able at this point. The cult of inter- 
group harmony has led to a seculariz- 
ing of religion by lumping together 
differences of race, nationality, color, 
and religion as accidental or incidental, 
to be subordinated to the all-important 
fact that we are “all Americans.” 
This is “religious indifferentism” at 
its baldest. Fortunately, we are not 
without evidence that “high religion” 
affords an apprehension of ends that 
are inclusive and universal, the pursuit 
of which is enriched by values that 
are particular, yet self-validating in 
experience. It is always worth while 


(adapting a sentence from Roland H. 
Bainton’s chapter) to “discover how 
others were brought to these moments 
of insight” (page 52). 

The question of objectivity in teach- 
ing inevitably intrudes itself into the 


discussion. Father Murray cites John 
Stuart Mill’s contention that a position 
can be adequately stated and defended 
only by one who holds it, and expressly 
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repudiates “the pedagogical canon 
that seems to be popular in university 
circles: every position ought to be 
explained by one who is sympathetic 
with it but who personally rejects 
it” (page 25). Free and mature 
discussion involves all manner of 
presentation, and the case for free 
discussion involves the assumption 
that, given intelligence, candor, and 
respect, every participant stands to 
profit by it. One may fairly question 
a person’s claim to be a good teacher 
of philosophy or theology or politics 
if he cannot present with tolerable 
acceptability a position that he per- 
sonally finds unacceptable. An emi- 
nent Jesuit scholar stated recently in 
a public gathering that even a position 
which one has completely and un- 
equivocally accepted is susceptible of 
useful clarification in scholarly debate. 

In any case, Religion and the State 
University gives an account of religious 
programs that provide not only for 
objective academic treatment of reli- 
gious subject-matter but for full and 
free exploration of the traditions of 
various religious bodies under their 
own direction, and for intimate reli- 
gious counseling. There is material 
here for comparison and evaluation 
of different approaches. All in all, 
the book is as inspiriting as it is 
informing. 
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The Michigan Conference 


The National Consultative Confer- 
ence on Religion and the State 
University, to which most of this issue 
of the Journat is devoted, was 
noteworthy because of the subject 
with which it dealt, its timeliness, and 
the procedures that it used. There 
is no need here to argue for the impor- 
tance of religion in human affairs, past 
and present. Any college or univer- 
sity that fails to deal competently with 
religion as one of its major concerns is 
failing inits duty. There is, of course, 
plenty of room for argument regarding 
the proper ways for the higher insti- 
tution to perform this function. 

The subject of religion in higher 
education, moreover, is complicated 
and difficult. The tremendous growth 
of knowledge which has characterized 
our age has made the problems of 
religious scholarship and teaching com- 
plicated even in a school controlled 
by a particular religious body. Be- 
cause of our religious pluralism and 
our adherence to the principle of 
separation of Church and State, these 
problems are doubly difficult for the 
publicly controlled institution. 

The conference was timely because 
of the growing interest in religion 
among persons in all areas of education 
and in society at large. This time- 
liness is attested, not only by the 
growth of the churches and the 
expansion of the religious foundations 
in recent decades, but also by such 
recent occurrences as the Seminar on 
Religion in a Free Society conducted 
last year under the sponsorship of the 
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Fund for the Republic,' and the cur- 
rent series of articles on “Modern 
Religious Beliefs in America,” in 
Harper’s Magazine. Because of the 
importance and timeliness of the sub- 
ject, was fitting that one of the great 
pioneers among our state universities 
sponsor and conduct a national con- 
ference on religion and the state 
university. The participation as co- 
sponsor by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, a leading exem- 
plar of interfaith co-operation, was also 
most appropriate. 

The plan of the conference was 
notable. Persons with a wide variety 
of responsibilities and viewpoints were 
brought together for three days of 
discussion. Many of them had read 
the centennial volume Religion and 
the State University, and hence were 
exceptionally well prepared to partici- 
pate in the deliberations. Symposi- 
ums and discussions in small groups 
constituted the core of the program. 
At four plenary sessions, symposiums 
were presented on these topics: ““Cam- 
pus Personnel Services,” “The Teaching 
of Religion,” “Religious Foundations 
and Centers,” and “The Role of the 
University Administrator.” Each sym- 
posium was followed by discussion of 
the topic in groups of about twelve 
persons each. The small size of the 
groups and the fact that their member- 
ship remained unchanged throughout 
the conference made for effective- 
ness in discussion. The work of the 
symposiums and discussion groups 
was supplemented by addresses at 


1This seminar is reported in Religion in 
America (New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1958). 
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the opening and closing sessions, 
luncheon meetings of special-interest 
groups, and other activities. All of 
this provided a highly instructive 
experience, not only for specialists in 
religious education, but for those with 
other responsibilities. Throughout the 
conference, there was the finest spirit 
of mutual respect and good will. 

There was a conspicuous lack of 
attention to problems of religious 
education appropriate for students 
outside the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. The value of courses in such 
fields as comparative religion and the 
history of religion was recognized. 
But little or no attention was given to 
the problem of meeting the special 
needs of students from non-Christian, 
non-Jewish cultures.2 In view of the 
shrinking of the world, the increasing 
importance of non-Western peoples in 
world affairs, and the growth of the 
foreign-student group in this country, 
attention to this matter is needed more 
than ever before. 

A related lack was the absence of 
any serious attention to the needs of 
native students whose philosophic 
orientation is non-theistic. No doubt 
the great majority of state-university 
students are adherents of Judaism or 
Christianity. But on most campuses 
there is a sizable group who do not 
accept the postulates of these or other 
theistic faiths. These students, no 
less than the others, need help in 
developing Weltanschauungen that are 
intellectually acceptable and emotion- 
ally satisfying—that make for effective 
service to society and satisfying per- 
sonal living. What can or should the 
state university do to meet the needs of 
students? This and related 
questions were not discussed. 

The two preceding paragraphs are 
not intended as unfavorable criticisms 


of the conference. The topics men- 

*The centennial volume, on the contrary, 
contains an excellent chapter on this subject, 
“Students from Other Lands,” by F. S. C. 
Northrop (pp. 269-81). 
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tioned were not overlooked but were 
omitted by design. For practical 
reasons, the conference had to limit 
its field. The problems that were 
considered no doubt are those of 
greatest immediate importance to most 
institutions and to the great majority 
of students. But the problems that 
were not discussed do need consider- 
ation. Other conferences where they 
can receive adequate attention are 
indicated. 

The conference dealt with an im- 
portant and difficult problem in an 
admirable way; it will probably prove 
to have been historic. Heartiest con- 
gratulations to all who shared in 
planning and conducting it. 


R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 


Vital Teaching 


College students often complain 
about professors whose lecture notes 
are so yellow with age that they are 


museum pieces rather than lecture 
guides. This writer recalls one such 
set of notes so dog-eared and brittle 
that the professor’s desk was a clutter 
of paper fragments after each class. 
He recalls, too, a professor who con- 
tinued to read a portion of his Ph.D. 
dissertation twenty-five years after he 
had completed his graduate work. 
The phenomenon is symptomatic, of 
course. Does it reflect laziness, bore- 
dom, too much university committee 
work? Do the yellow notes neces- 
sarily mean a stagnant brain and stale 
teaching? Has the man had ten, 
twenty, or thirty years of teaching, or 
one year, ten, twenty, or thirty times? 
Obviously, there is no single answer 
to these questions, nor can the query- 
ing stop here. To what extent do the 
yellow notes reflect fundamental prob- 
lems in higher education? If, for 
example, the professor were not on 
the publish-or-perish treadmill, would 
he take time to do the fresh reading 
which makes for vital teaching? If 
the university and college were clearer 
in their fundamental objectives, if 
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they had sharply defined criteria for 
determining the effectiveness of teach- 
ing and research, would there be so 
much conflict in the professor’s mind 
about the course he should pursue? 
If the lecture tradition were not so 
strong in the academic groves, would 
the professor be less “Encyclo-Bri- 
tannic” and more Socratic? 

The student increases the dimension 
of the problem. The professor is only 
one factor in education. The writer 
recalls having sat up half the night 
once to reconstruct a lecture on a 
Jefferson assignment. It was to be a 
new approach, the questioning tech- 
nique: Did Jefferson believe in revolu- 
tion? Is there validity in his convic- 
tion that one generation should not 
bind another? And soon... . Next 
day, only two students out of thirty 
had read their assignment! 

Since learning is a process of give 
and take, the students must help the 
professor stay alert. Inasmuch as he 
is the protagonist in the educational 
drama, however, shouldn’t he initiate 
the educating process? Again, there is 
no single solution. The following sug- 
gestions are made in all humility. 

If a professor discovers that he is 
slavishly chained to a set of lecture 
notes, it is time to do one of two 
things: burn them or change jobs! 
Under ideal conditions, he should 
destroy his notes once every five years 
just as a matter of principle. This is 
radical surgery, but it is foolproof. 

Another simple but effective device, 
which also takes courage and per- 
sistence, is dating one’s notes. The 
conscientious professor will look twice 
at a lecture which he has used, 
unrevised, several years in a row. 

A creative but time-consuming tech- 
nique, which prevents the professor 
from writing books, grading papers, 
counseling students, and Giclees 
involved in meaningless socializing, is 
the reading of his own assignments at 
approximately the same time the 
students read them. This may sound 
like cynicism, but it is not intended to. 
The dullest textbook is bound to raise 
stimulating questions when pursued 
diligently by lod teacher and learner; 
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in fact, both are learners under these 
conditions. Furthermore, if the pro- 
fessor discovers that the text assigned 
is dull, he is more than likely to search 
for more adequate reading material. 

Adoption of the discussion technique 
is also a sure-fire protection against 
dog-eared notes and stagnant lectur- 
ing. This brings us to the lecture- 
versus-discussion controversy. Lectur- 
ing permits the professor to cover 
material more adequately; he can also 
make sharper distinctions. Many stu- 
dents prefer the straight lecture 
because it gives them a feeling of 
security. They have something to 
carry away in » notebooks, tangible 
evidence of having been there, solid 
“stuff” to study when exams roll 
around. On the other hand, does this 
technique encourage the student to 
think? In the October, 1954, Journal 
of General Education, age Buchler 
of Columbia succinctly summarized 
the advantages of the discussion 

rocess: “Given sufficiently challeng- 
ing fare, accorded a status of reason- 
able equality within the confines of 
the classroom, students have begun the 
revolution of awareness.” 

Increase in class enrollments threat- 
ens to challenge the professor more 
than ever. Perhaps this is the point 
at which the sparkling lecturer who 
can address hundreds of students over 
television will come into his own. 
But larger classes might simply mean 
more professorial droning and more 
student drones. Thousands of students 
master the strategy of passing courses 
without ever learning to think. 

Thus we are brought back to the 
dimension of the professor’s con- 
science, the development of the stu- 
dent’s motivation, and the purpose of 
the university. If the professor is 
merely an educational tinker, then it 
matters little whether the lecture be 
dull or vital, the notes white or yellow. 
If, however, he is a catalyst in the 
learning process, neither he nor his 
students can afford to overlook any 
technique for improving the intel- 
lectual climate of the university. 

Roy P. Farrcuip, 
Ohio University. 
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